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The methods followed in the Prussian census of December 1, 
1890, were essentially the same as those which have been used 
by the Royal Statistical Bureau i: Berlin since 1871, and 
which were then adopted in accordance with resolutions of 
the “Commission for the further extension of the statistics 
of the customs union! ( Zollverein).” 

The complications and difficulties in enumeration, arising 
from the density of population in large cities, have led to the 
employment in Germany of two slightly different methods, 
one for the country at large and the smaller municipalities 
(where the limit may be set at about 40,000 inhabitants), and 
a slightly more complicated system for dealing with larger 
inunicipalities. We will consider these two systems sepa- 
rately, taking first that for the country at large, and then 
illustrate the workings of the second from the city of Berlin. 


1¢f. Blenck. Die Volkszihlung vom 1. Dezember, 1885. Zeitschrift des koniglich preus- 
sischen statistischen Bureaus. 1888. Heft I-II. 
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I. THe ENUMERATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


A. Officers of the census. 


These may be classed in three groups : — 

1. The Royal Statistical Bureau in Berlin (das kénigliche 
statistische Bureau in Berlin), a permanent office, which has 
the general charge of the census, plans for and provides 
the necessary schedules, ete., and transmits its instructions 
through the provincial authorities to— 

2. The chiefs of the local government bodies ( Gemeinde- 
or Gutsbezirk-Vorstdénde). These may decide whether to 
carry out the work themselves, as is the case in small towns, 
or to appoint, as in all larger centres, local census com- 
missioners (Zdhlcommissionen). The latter are to “serve 
without emolument, being persons in a position to grasp 
the importance of the census, and willing to conduct the 


enumeration, and at the same .time possess the confidence of 


the people and a knowledge of the locality’ (quoted from 


the official instructions). The duties of these commissioners, 
or of the local government boards in case no commissioners 
are appointed, are: (1) to lay out the enumerators’ districts ; 
(2) to appoint and instruct enumerators; and (3) to correct 
and control the work of the enumerators, fill out the general 
schedule, and transmit all the papers, etc., to the central 
office. 

It will be remembered that the larger cities in Prussia are 
in police matters under the direct control of the royal state 
police. In all such cities the police are to act in common 
with the local commissioners and the local government boards. 
The extent of the assistance thus rendered by the police will 
be best seen when we come to examine the methods in Berlin. 

3. The third group is that of the enumerators and their 
substitutes in case of detention. These are all volunteers, 
“who esteem the honor of being called upon to serve the 
country in this capacity a sufficient emolument for their 
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pains.” This claim of the census authorities needs, however, 
to be modified by the statement that many of these so-called 
volunteers are directly or indirectly connected with the civil 
service of the local governments, and are excused from their 
other duties for the time necessary to do the work of the cen- 
sus. Thus, in Berlin a large number were men _ holding 
honorary, 7. e., unpaid, offices under the city. Not a few are 
school teachers. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
census authorities obtain in this way a body of unusually 
intelligent, conscientious, and efficient enumerators. 

The districts assigned each enumerator and his substitute, 
who often acts as his assistant, are very small. They are to 
be “so bounded that they shall not, as a rule, include more 
than forty households.” 

In cases where volunteers cannot be found the local authori- 
ties are bound to provide enumerators at their own expense. 
In such cases only more than one district may be assigned a 
single enumerator. The duties of the enumerator are to 
distribute the schedules, which are to be filled out by the 
people, to collect them again, and correct by inquiry or other- 
wise any mistakes apparent in them, or add to them where 
incomplete, and to fill out the general schedules for his dis- 
trict. 

Bb. The scope of the inquiry. 

It was recommended by the above-mentioned Commission 
that no questions should be connected with the population 
census and placed upon its special schedules which did not 


apply to the special conditions of the people counted. All 


other questions, as, for example, those general problems con- 
nected with agricultural and business interests, in as far as 
these were not necessary in order to ascertain the employ- 
iment of the people counted, are left to be investigated by 
some other method less likely to produce confusion. A single 
exception to this general rule is the question of.dwelling 
place, which can the more easily be included, as the enumera- 
tion must take place from house to house. 
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Within these limits each local government is permitted to 
make on its own responsibility “any changes in the schedules 
which will tend to ensure the final equality of the results.” 
This important exception permits the printing of schedules 
and explanations in the language of the province, and similar 
changes. 

It is further permitted that a number of large cities of over 
43,000 inhabitants may on special request make certain addi- 
tions to the general schedules for municipal purposes. The 
nature of these special additions, in the case of the city of 
Berlin, will be considered at the end of this article. 


C. The schedules and other papers distributed. 


All the schedules, instructions, and other papers issued are 
marked in order by letters of the alphabet, and it will be 
conducive to clearness if we retain the same letters when- 
ever it may be necessary to refer to the different papers. 

The population schedules which are distributed from 
household to household by the enumerators, sometime 
between the 28th and the 50th of November, to be filled in 
by the head of each family and returned to the enumer- 
ators after 12 o’clock noon on the first of December, consist 
of three distinct parts : — 

(1). The population schedules A, one for each member of 
the household present. ‘The enumerator must ascertain the 
required number by inquiry at the house before November 
30, and leave exactly that number. A slightly different 
schedule printed on pink paper and lettered a is to be used 
for members of the household temporarily absent. 

(2). Household schedule B. 

(3). The census letter, or circular of instructions D, 
addressed to the head of the household and containing the 
explanations c. This circular is to be folded around the 
required number of schedules A and a, and one of schedule 


B as a wrapper for distribution. 
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We will now examine these schedules individually. 


(1). Schedule A entitled * Schedule for those present in the 
household,” bears three nuinbers, thus: “Schedule No... . 
of Circular No. . . . of District No. ...” The first refers 
to its place in the household list, and the second is the number 
of the household in the order visited by the enumerator. For 
further identification of the schedule a blank is left for the 
insertion of the name of the city, the town, or the village, 
and of the administrative circle (Aveis). 

The schedule contains the following twelve questions: — 


. Given and surname? 
Relation or other connection to the head of the household? 
3. Sex? 
. Age? and, if possible, day of the month and year when born? 
5. Conjugal condition? 
. Calling, trade, profession, business, or means of sustenance? 
(a) Name of calling? 
(b) Position or rank in trade? 
Birthplace? 
Member of army and navy in active service, charge and company? 
. Religion? 
. Citizenship? 
11. Mother tongue? 
12. Home address of persons only temporarily present? 


Questions 3,5, and 11 are followed by a list of all possible 
answers, the correct ones to be underlined. 

Schedule a reads the same as schedule A except that the 
title is “. . temporarily absent,” and that the questions 9-12 
are not included. 

(2). Schedule B, the household schedule, or check list for 
each family, has two numbers, thus: * Household schedule 
of Circular No. . . . District No... .” 

It is to contain a list of all members of the family accord- 
ing to surname and given name, relationship, or other con- 
nection to the head of the family, separated under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) Members present in the household. 
a. Regular members, male or female; 6. Only temporarily 
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present, male or female. (2) Members temporarily absent, 
male and female. (3) Religion. 

Every person for whom a separate schedule A or a has 
been filled out must be included in the household list B, and, 
on the other hand, the first numbers of schedules A and a 
must correspond with the numbers beside the same names on 
the household list. 

At the bottom is a voucher for the accuracy of the returns 
to be sigued by the head of the household, or failing that by 


the enumerator. 
(3). The census letter, or circular D, is a long sheet of 


paper folded in three parts anc containing, on the inside, 


elaborate and minute instructions for filling out the sched- 
ules, a work, be it borne in mind, to be done by the heads 
of the families. On the outside are two specimen copies of 
schedules A and B filled out, and in the middle are blank 
forms for addressing the whole to the head of the household, 
and spaces for recording how many of schedules A and a 
aud of B have been enclosed, for it will be remembered 
this was to be wrapped round the required number of sched- 
ules for each family. At the bottom is an appeal in the 
name of the local authorities urging upon the head of the 
household the importance of the census and the necessity of 
filling out the blanks properly. 

Of the instructions contained inside the circular Dp and 
designated ¢ we will note only the more important. The 
head of each household, or family, is responsible for filling in 
the schedules and for seeing that all members of the house- 
hold are counted. By a household is meant all the persons 
occupying in common the same dwelling and eating at the 
same table. Persons living alone in a separate dwelling and 
maintaining a separate table are to be treated as a household 
of one. Lodgers, hotel guests, and the like are to be in- 
cluded in the household of their host. A somewhat anoma- 
lous case, and one difficult to classify, was that of the 
students. The German student generally occupies rooms 
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sublet to him by a tenant, has his early morning coffee and 
his evening meal brought to him in his room by his landlady, 
and goes out to the restaurant for his breakfast (friihschop- 


pen) and midday dinner. He is therefore much like any 


other lodger except as regards two meals. It was decided, 
however, in Gottingen, and I believe also in most other uni- 
versity towns, to consider each student as a household of 
one, that is, as a family of which he is the head and sole mem- 
ber. The question of what shall and what shall not consti- 
tute a household is chiefly teclinical in its character. 

The persons to be counted are all those without exception 
who passed the night from Nov. 30 to Dec. 1 in the household, 
and also all those regular members of the household who are 
temporarily absent, without having given up their regular 
abode. Travellers, railroad and postal officials, and the like, 
who did not pass the night in any household are to be 
counted in the household where they arrive on the morning 
of the first of December. Should they not arrive at any 
household up till noon of December 1, they would still be 
covered by the temporarily absent schedule a. As the census 
theoretically represents the exact state of the population at 12 
o'clock midnight of the night of Nov. 50 to Dee. 1, all children 
born during the night after 12 o’clock are not to be counted, 
nor persons dying before that hour. 

Under the instructions for answering the several questions 
we note especially the following: under Question 4 is sought 
the exact date of birth, and only in cases where it is impos- 
sible to ascertain that the age in years. ‘The value of this 
for the accurate calculation of mortality tables is well known. 
Under Question 6 the richness of the German vocabulary, 
in terms to designate not only all callings and trades but 
also the exact position of each individual in his trade or 
calling, obviates most of the difficulties met by English statis- 
ticians, and Goes away with the necessity for long instructions 
on this point. 

Each enumerator receives a copy of the special instruc- 
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tions to enumerators E and a check list F. In this check 
list he is to enter a list of all the buildings in the district, of 
the households in each building, and the number of persons 
belonging to each and included in the different census letters 
p. The regular method of procedure for the enumerator 
would be first to make a round of his district, check list in 
hand, and record first the buildings by street and number; 
second, the number of households in each building by name 
of the head of the household; third, the number of members 
of each family. He would then return home, and with this 
preliminary count as a basis make up and address to the 
heads of the families his little packages of schedules for dis- 
tribution. Many of the enumerators, however, saved them- 
selves one trip by distributing the schedules at the same time 
they made up the list F. 

A summary for each community is made out in form G. 
In this each enumerator’s district is designated and its con- 
tents are entered by the local commissioners, and from this 
the preliminary returns are estimated. 


D. Summary. 


The chief points to note in connection with the taking of 
the Prussian census are: 1. The work is done by the local 
officials, assisted by a volunteer corps of unpaid commissioners 
and enumerators. 2. The schedules are filled out by the 
heads of the varions families counted, according to the in- 
structions given them at the time. 3. The system of checks 
on the accuracy of the contents of the separate population 
schedules, in the household schedule and enumerators’ check 
list, enable most errors to be detected and many of them to 
be corrected without referring back to the household in 
question. 

As to the accuracy with which the schedules were filled 
out I can speak from personal knowledge, having had the 
privilege of examining a large number of the schedules from 
the city of Gottingen. They were in general filled out with 
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accuracy and intelligence,— such errors as were found being 
mostly of a technical nature, or on a question of doubt. 
Nowhere was there any trace of a malicious intention to fal- 
sify the returns, or to treat the work of filling out the sched- 
ules other than as a serious duty to be willingly rendered. 
In some cases, but these were the small minority, where the 
returns had been insufficient, the schedules had been com- 
pleted by the enumerator himself. Only in a very few cases 
did the schedules come in soiled or torn. Not a few of the 
cards showed by the handwriting that the scribe had been a 
school boy or girl, and these were generally cases of the 
greatest neatness and accuracy. 

One very great guarantee for the accuracy of the work in 
general is in the fact that the enumerators have each a small 
district, generally that in which they reside, and are often, 
from the nature of their regular calling, as, for instance, the 
school teachers noted above, intimately acquainted with the 


families in their districts. 


II. SpecitAL METHODS IN LARGE CITIES AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY BERLIN. 


As we have already noted, the exigencies of city life make 
many changes in the above methods advisable, and the nature 
of these changes will be most readily appreciated if we take 
the city of Berlin as an example. It is not to be inferred, 
however, that the same methods were pursued in all the other 
large cities of the kingdom, for this is not so. Each had its 
own difficulties to contend with, and each had its own way 
to meet them. But Berlin is cecidedly the most interesting 
example we could choose, and will serve well to indicate the 
nature of the changes made. 

The counting of the thousands of human beings packed 
into the large tenement houses of Berlin could not safely be 
left to chance volunteers from any and all parts of the city. 
The enumerators must be carefully selected, and, if possible, 
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found on the spot. Nor could such a large number of enu- 
merators, as would be necessary, do their work well under 
mere general instructions. Each group of them must be 
under some direct and efficient control. This is the form in 
which some of the difficulties which had to be contended with 
in Berlin presented themselves to the minds of the census 


authorities. 
To offset these difficulties there were some special advan- 
tuges. Thus, the police keep a complete and accurate list of 


all the people resident in the city, with their addresses. The 
extreme care with which this list is kept up is known to 
all who have spent any length of time in a large German 
city. This list would form a sound basis on which to start 
the enumeration, and, according to the general law above 


cited, the police are obliged to assist. 


A. The officers of the census in Berlin and their functions. 


1. The City Statistical Office (statistisches Amt der Stadt), 
a permanent bureau, like its rival and superior, the Royal 
Bureau. This has the preparation of the schedules, the general 
supervision of the work, and the collating of the results. 

2. The City Census Commission (stdédtische Volkszah- 
lungs- Commission), consisting of four members from the city 
executive department (Wagistrat), eight from the city repre- 
sentatives (Stadtverordnete), together with the chief of the 
city statistical office, at present the well-kuown statistician 
Dr. Bockh, and a police commissioner ( Commissar des kénig- 
lichen Polizei-Prdsidii); in all 14. The primary division of 
the work is according to the 82 police wards, which the com- 
missioners divide among themselves for supervision. The 
commissioners appoint for each ward — 

3. A Ward-deputy (Revier-Deputirten), who has the assist- 
ance of a police-deputy appointed by the president of police 
and of the chief of the ward police. Their duties are (1) to 
divide the 82 wards into yet smaller districts, which is done 
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on the basis of a list of the buildings in the ward, designated 
schedule kK, provided by the police (of this list we shall have 
occasion to speak further on); and (2) to appoint for each 
district — 

4. A District Commissioner ( Districts-Commissar). These 
gentlemen are to be chosen from the list of those persons who 
hold honorary, 7. e., unpaid, offices in the city government, 
as well as from others who have volunteered to take part in 
the census work. When possible they are residents of the 
district, or at least of the ward. The district commissioner 
then subdivides his district into enumerator districts, making 
eacli piece of real estate a separate district, the house or houses 
standing on the same- building lot forming an enumerator’s 
district. He then sends to the owner of each parcel of real 
estate, or, in case the owner does not reside on the property, 
to his agent (in Berlin the owner of a large tenement house 
is obliged either to live on the place or to have a responsible 
representative or agent there), a schedule L to fill in, which 
shall give the number of families resident in his building. 
The district commissioner appoints an enumerator for each 
estate, or where the buildings are small for two or more adjoin- 
ing estates. In the large tenement houses the enumerator 
would be not infrequently the owner or his representative, 
and always, where possible, some one residing in the house. 

We have therefore five groups of census officers: 1. City 
statistical office. 2. City census commission. 3. Ward- 
deputies and the police assistants. 4. District commissioners. 
5. Enumerators. The man who is really responsible for the 
work of enumerating, and who corresponds mest nearly to 
the enumerators in the country at large, is the district com- 
missioner. The enumerators only play the part of his assist- 
ants. 

B. The extent of the preparatory work. 


We have seen that before the district commissioner sets his 
enumerators to work a certain amount of preparatory work 
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has been done, opening up the ground. This consists of the 
two schedules mentioned above, K and L. The first is a list fur- 
nished by the ward-deputy, and made up from the police and 
other records of all the buildings in his district, and of the 
number of families in each. The second, which he gets each 
house owner or his agent to fill out, gives him a list of the fami- 
lies in the building and the number of persons in each family. 

When this preparatory work has been completed, and with 
the material thus won as a guide and check, there follows 
the distribution of the population and other schedules by the 
enumerators and their collection in exactly the same manner 
as already described for the country at large, except that the 
district commissioner directly oversees the work of the enu- 
merators. 

We note in passing an extra schedule J, called the estate 
schedule, which is filled in by the owner and gives a descrip- 
tion of the buildings, the number of tenements, and uses other 
than as dwellings to which rooms are put. 

To sum up, the district commissioner receives, as we have 
seen, preliminary information, as to the inhabitants of his 
district, from two distinct sources: (1) from the schedule kK 
filled out by the police; (2) from the preliminary house 
schedule L filled out by the house-owner. 

The difficulties which we noted at the beginning of this 


part were met by the introduction of two sets of officers be- 


tween the local commissioners and the enumerators, namely, 
the ward-deputy with his police assistants, and the district 
commissioners. 

The questions asked in Berlin were the same as those for 
the country at large with some important additions. We 
will pass now to a consideration of these additions. 


C. Additional questions for Berlin. 
On population schedule A there were 5 questions added : — 


13. Since when resident in Berlin? 
14. Connected with which religious congregation in the city? (Some 12 
are named). 
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15. In case of independent business concerns : — 
(a) How many employees? 
(6) Is business carried on by partnership? If so, state the firm’s 
name. 
(ec) Do you belong to a guild? If so, to which? 
16. Blind? Deaf and dumb? 
17. In the case of children less than one year old state : — 
Until when has the child been brought up on mother’s milk? On 
nurse’s milk? How long, or until when, on animal milk? How 
long on some substitute for milk? On other food? 


More important, perhaps, but at least more numerous, are 
the additions to the household schedules B which refer to the 
dwelling accommodations in Berlin. 

These are eight questions : — 


1. Are you owner of this house? or renter of this dwelling? or is it 
sublet to you? or do you live rent free as official, as employee, or other- 
wise? 

2. Is the dwelling in the cellar, the ground floor, or up 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 
flights? 

3. How many rooms in your dwelling? how many are heatable? not 
heatable? how many have windows on the street? is there any business 
carried on in your rooms? if so, in how many? 

4. Has your dwelling, besides the above, a kitchen? or do you share 
the kitchen with other families? has your dwelling a store-room? bath- 
room? presses? attic? servant’s rooms? 

5. Do you use, besides the rooms noted in 3 and 4, any special rooms 
in the house as stores? as public house or restaurant? as office? as busi- 
ness and store-rooms? as workshops or factory rooms? as depot, coach- 
house, or stable? 

6. Is the water system used in the dwelling? if so, in common with 
other families? has the dwelling bathing facilities and water closets? if 
so, are they in common with other families? 

7. *Yearly rental of the dwelling (including extras) in marks? in case 
of owners, rent free, etc., estimated rental in marks? yearly rental of 
separate business rooms in marks? 

8. *Since when have you occupied this house? (year and month). 


This thorough investigation of how the population of 
Berlin is housed will undoubtedly give us some interesting 
results. The weak point is Question 7. The returns on this 


* In the schedules questions 7 and 8 bear the numbers 8 and 9, number 7 being apparently 
omitted. 
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point may, however, be corrected by comparison with the tax 
list, for the rent tax (Wiethssteuer) and the house tax (//aus- 
steuer). 


III. THE cost OF THE CENSUS. 


In conclusion it might be interesting to note the estimated 
cost of doing the work. The final accounts for the census of 
1890 cannot be had probably until next spring, but the amount 
is not expected to greatly exceed that of 1885, which was 


505,300 marks, or a per capita expenditure of 1.78 pfennigs, 
about 4.3 mills. This is less proportionately than it was in 
1880, 1.83 pfennigs, and much less than in 1875, 2.27 pfen- 
nigs, or a trifle over half a cent. This estimate does not 
include, however, the cost of printing the results. It must 
not be forgotten also in this connection that the large body 


of census workers is unpaid. The only labor included in 
the above sums was that of extra clerks in the Berlin statis- 
tical bureau. Some few incidental expenses were also borne 
by the local governments. 

The value of this census is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that practically the same methods have been in use since 
1861, and in general the same questions asked. 
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A PLEA FOR THE AVERAGE. 


By GeorGe K. HOLMEs. 


An attenipt is made in this article to limit, define, and 
defend the use of the average, which seems to have fallen 
into some disrepute among theoretical statisticians. Too 
much reliance has no doubt been placed on the average as 


expressing the import of statistical details, partly because of 


its striking and condensed form, and partly because classifica- 
tion has been overlooked in the collection and tabulation of 
details; but, after all, this average has a use for which no 
substitute can be found, and may be indispensable to a com- 
plete consideration of a subject from a statistical point of 
view. This will appear upon taking a collection of kindred 
facts and treating them with different degrees of generaliza- 
tion. The mortgage statistics recently published by the 
United States Census Office afford the material. 

During the ten years 1880-89, 612,249 real estate mort- 
gages were made in I[]linois to secure a debt of $870,699,940 
at many rates of interest; and in Kansas, during the same 
time, 654,243 mortgages were made to secure a debt of 
$498,653,903. In tabulating these mortgages for rates of 
interest, the most detailed classification makes a group of 
the mortgages bearing each rate, the most useful arrangement 
of rates being progressively from the lowest to the highest, 
as is shown in Table I. In this form the results stand as 
groups of bare facts, and without further treatment the two 
states cannot be intelligently compared with each other. It 
is, however, a classification that should be given to the public. 
Somebody, for some purpose, may want to know how much 
debt was incurred during the period at the rate of six per 
cent, or some other rate; or he may wish to make computa- 
tions, the character of which no one foresees, or which, if 
foreseen, may not be of sufficient public or scientific interest 
to be made by the government office. 
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422 
TABLE I. 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF REAL-ESTATE MORTGAGES MADE DURING THE 10 YEARS 
1880-89, BEARING SPECIFIED RATES OF INTEREST, FOR ILLINOIS AND KANSAS, 
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In the next effort at digestion the rates may be grouped, 
and the form of the table permits everyone to do his own 
grouping ; but, whatever it may be, the groups will have little 
significance unless they are represented by percentages of the 
total. Or the grouping may be omitted, and each class of 
Table I may be represented by a percentage. The grouping 
of rates may have several plans, one plan being as follows: 
under 5 per cent; 5 and under 6 per cent; 6 and under 7 
per cent, etc. Another plan is suggested by Prof. Richmond 
Mayo-Smith in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for July, 
1888, and is this: 10 per cent and over; 9 per cent and over ; 
8 per cent and over, ete. 

Table II combines the three plans and condenses the classes 


TABLE II. 


PERCENTAGE OF NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF REAL-ESTATE MORTGAGES MADE DURING 
THE 10 YEARS 1880-89, BEARING SPECIFIED RATES OF INTEREST, 
FOR ILLINOIS AND KANSAS. 


Illinois. Kansas. 
Rates of Interest. 
For Number. For Amount. For Number. For Amount. 


Under 6 per cent 1.92 4.87 0.10 0.19 
6 “6 24.71 39.28 3.48 4.50 

7 . 25.20 26.93 10.41 11.62 

8 “6 46.95 27.53 21.86 27.14 

10 “6 0.15 0.13 34.49 27.70 

6to 8 4 97.91 94.98 36.02 43.72 
Over 6 66 73.37 5D.85 96.42 95.31 
“ ~ 66 0.17 0.15 63.88 56.09 
10 “s 0.01 0.01 11.76 7.34 

12 “6 0.00 0.00 0.12 0.08 





of Table I to 10 groups, and presents them in the form of per- 
centages. Here detail is not entirely lost, and for the given 
particulars the two states may be compared. For instance, 
tuke a class of mortgages bearing but a single rate of interest. 
Of the total number of mortgages made in Illinois, 24.71 per 
cent bore interest at 6 per cent, and their amount is 39.28 per 
cent of the total amount; in Kansas this class is represented 
by 3.48 per cent for number, and 4.50 per cent for amount. 
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An illustration of grouping may next be noticed. 0.17 of 
1 per cent of the total number of mortgages made in Illinois 
during the ten years bore interest rates higher than 8 per cent, 
and these mortgages secured 0.15 of 1 per cent of the total 
amount of debt incurred. For Kansas the number of mort- 
gages in this class is 63.88 per cent of the total number, and 


their amount is 56.09 per cent of the total amount. This 
class has a precise limit at the smaller extreme, but not at the 
greater. 

The class of mortgages bearing interest at 6 to 8 per cent, 
inclusive, has more than one rate, and has precise limits at 
the extremes. The number of these mortgages is 97.91 per 
cent of the total number in Illinois, and their amount is 94.98 
per cent of the total amount. In Kansas 56.02 per cent 
stands for the number, and 43.72 per cent for the amount. 

It may not be advisable to adopt solely the plan of convert- 
ing the number and amount of each rate into a percentage, 
nor solely to combine the rates into classes of defined limits, 
as from 6 to 8 per cent, inclusive; nor yet merely to classify 
with a defined limit at one extreme only, as at rates of over 
8 per cent; the character of the data, the space at one’s com- 
mand in the report, and the amount of work required must 
determine which method shall be adopted; but, whatever is 
determined upon, amount as well as number, and number as 
well as amount, should be included in the grouping aud the 
percentages. 

Something is still lacking in our understanding of interest 
on mortgages in these two states of Kansas and IIlinois, after 
an examination of Tables I and II. The facts are shown in 
detail, and are shown and interpreted in condensed detail, but 
a final interpretation without any detail at all has not been 
reached. A broad, general view of the subject cannot be 
obtained until details are entirely merged in an average. 

There is a great change in the character of the statement 
when we pass from one in which appears every rate of inter- 
est borne by the 612,249 mortgages made in Illinois to the 
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statement that the average rate of interest for these mortgages 
was 6.78 percent. Neither statement can be a substitute for 
the other, and both are necessary. By means of an average 
a conclusion is now reached in regard to these mortgages, in 
which every one of them has an effect. At one extreme was 
the presentation of every detail; at the other, all details lost. 
The average of 6.78 per cent conveys an idea of general level, 
and expresses in regard to the rate of interest the most com- 
prehensive conclusion derivable from the particulars. 

This average does not pretend that any mortgage bore the 
rate of 6.78 per cent, nor that the principal class of mortgages 
had a rate nearly the same as this one. It is left to the table 
of details (Table 1) to show how great or little the variations 
are from the average. It depends upon the object that a 
writer has in view whether he shall use details, such as are 
exhibited in Table 1; or use a limited generality, as that 0.15 
of 1 per cent of the mortgage debt incurred in Illinois during 
the ten years bore interest rates higher than 8 per cent; or 
whether he shall refer to a general truth that all the details 
of fact combine to establish, namely, that the entire incurred 
debt of $870,699,940 was subject to an interest charge which 
was 6.78 per cent of itself. 

How well the average fulfills its purpose is shown in Table 
III. The general level of the rates of interest to which the 

TABLE III. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES OF INTEREST BORNE BY THE REAL-ESTATE MORTGAGES 
MADE DURING THE TEN YEARS 1880-89 FOR ILLINOIS AND KANSAS. 


Percentages. 
Illinois. Kansas. 


6.78 8.83 
7.39 9.47 
6.96 9.20 
6.77 8.98 
8.97 
8.89 
RRO 
8.86 
8.71 
8.80 


§.48 
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debt of %498,653,903 incurred in Kansas during the ten years 
was subject was 8.83 per cent, and this affords a decisive 
comparison of an all-comprehensive character with the Illinois 
average of 6.78 per cent. By finding the average rate for 
each of the ten years for the two states, it is discovered 
whether the general level of the rates of interest is rising or 
lowering, and how the states compare in this respect. 

The average of the Illinois rates for 1880 was 7.59 per cent. 
It declined to 6.77 per cent in 1882; then increased to 6.92 
per cent in 1884, after which year the decrease was unbroken 
to 6.53 per cent in 1889, with a slight exception from 1887 to 
1888. In Kansas the average rate of 1880 was 9.47, and, 
excepting an increase of 0.09 of 1 per cent from 1887 to 1888, 
there was a constant decrease to 8.48 per cent in 1889. The 
general level of the rates of interest on real-estate mortgages 
in Illinois was lowered by 0.86 of 1 per cent during the dec- 
ade, and in Kansas by 0.99 of 1 per cent. 

The study of interest rates in these states cannot dispense 
with any one of the three tables herewith presented. It is 
not enough to know only the details of fact in Table I, which 


might have been expressed for each year; nor enough to 


know only the results of such a condensation of these facts 
as is found in Table II, which also might have been expressed 
for each year; nor yet enough to know merely the averages 
of Table III. A complete statistical presentation requires 
the full analysis of Table I, the reduced analysis and partial 
synthesis of Table II, and the final synthesis of Table III. 
It is believed that the foregoing demonstrates that, when 
accepted for what it truly means, an average has a value 
beyond what it is sometimes credited with having, and that, 
as a concise and comprehensive expression of general signifi- 
cance, there is reason why it may be used, as it is, for popular 
understanding, without analysis. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
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REPORTS OF HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


Connecticut. Thirteenth Annual Report of the State Board of 
Health for the year ending November 30, 1890, with the Registration 
Report for 1889 relating to Births, Marriages, Deaths, and Divorces. 
New Haven, 1891. 

Inptana. Ninth Annual Report of the State Board of Health for 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 1891; and Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Vital and Sanitary Statistics. Indianapolis, 1891. 

Kansas. Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health, end- 
ing December 31, 1889. ‘Topeka, 1890. 

Massacuusetts. Zwenty-Second Annual Report of the State Board 
of Health. Boston, 1891. 

MICHIGAN. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Health for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889. Lan- 
sing, 1890. 

New Hampsnire. Tenth Annual Report relating to the Registra- 
tion and Returns of Births, Marriages, Divorces, and Deaths, for the 
year 1889. Manchester, 1891. 

New Jersey. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Health, 
and Report of the Bureau of Vital Statistics. Camden. 1889. 

New York. Eleventh Annual Report of the State Board of Health. 
Volumes I, II. Albany, 1891. 

Nortu Carouna. Third Biennial Report of the Board of Health 
for the years 1889 and 1890. Raleigh, 1891. 

Ontario. Report relating to the Registration of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths for the year ending December 31, 1889. ‘Toronto, 1890. 

Ontario. Ninth Annual Report of the Provincial Board of Health 
for the year 1890. ‘Toronto. 1891. 

Wisconsin. Thirteenth Report of the State Board of Health, 
1889-90. Madison, 1891. 

New York City. Annual Report of the Board of Health of the 
Health Department for the year ending December 31, 1890. ‘Mew 
York, 1891. 
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BIRTHS. 

It is satisfactory to note that the registration of births in the states 
is improving each year. Not only are the records more accurate in 
the reports under consideration, but also more complete tables and 
summaries make them easier to handle. 

In Connecticut the total number of births, as recorded for the 
year 1890 was 17,176, which gives a rate of 24.35 per 1000, or one 
to every 42.7 of the population. ‘There were 189 illegitimate and 
335 twin births. A table representing the birth and death rate for 
40 vears if relied upon would show that the birth rate does not in- 
crease in proportion to the death rate, @. e., the excess of births over 
deaths is slightly diminishing. The maximum number of births each 
year was in summer and autumn. ‘The age of parents is uot given, 
otherwise the statistics of births leave but little to wish for. 

In INDIANA the total number of births reported for the year 1890 
is 34,626. Of these 17,491 are males and 15,565 are females. The 
sex of the remainder is not reported. This is by no means a complete 
registration, for on the basis of the population of 2.192,404 it would 
give a birth rate of but 16 to the 1000. There were 848 still births, 
and 371 twin births. 667 births were illegitimate, an excessive num- 
ber as compared with Connecticut. 

In KANsAs there is some attempt to give the returns of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, but each county is taken up in detail separately, 
and nowhere are statistics tabulated and rates computed. The number 
of births reported by 65 counties out of the 76 was 6325 during the 
year 1889. This is 1653 less than the number reported in 1888, and 
the rate per 1000 is but 4.6. 

The report of Massacuusetts for 1890 contains a summary of 
births, marriages, and deaths for the year 1889. There are no tables 
of vital statistics, these being given in the Registration Report.* 

The births and marriages in MicwiGAn for the year 1888 were 
noticed in the Publications for March, 1891, in a review of the Reg/s- 
tration Report. The health report for 1889 contains nothing but 
death statistics. 

The report of the Board of Health of New Hampsnire for the 


year 1889 is larger and more exhaustive than any hitherto published. 


The registrar states that the returns of births are not yet all that they 


* See Publications for March, 1891. 
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should be, owing to the incomplete system of registration, but that the 
returns of marriages, deaths, and divorces are as accurate as can be 
obtained under any system of registration. ‘The birth rate for 1889 
was 18.3 per 1000. A table on page 202 represents the birth, mar- 
riage, and death rates in New Hampshire for the preceding six years. 
From this it appears that the birth rate increases regularly up to the 
year 1889, with the exception of 1888. A table on page 203 shows 
that New Hampshire has a lower birth rate than has any of the twenty 
countries compared. This is probably due, however, to inaccurate 
reg 
of those whose duty it is to report births, and the indifference of local 


sistration, which the registrar attributes to the neglect on the part 


registrars. It is therefore suggested that a system of compulsory 
birth registration be established. In 1888, of all births 53.08 per cent 
were of American parentage, and 29.61 per cent of all births were of 
foreign parentage. There has been a gradual increase in the rate of 
births of foreign-born parents, while the disproportionate percentage 
increase of births of American parentage shows the fecundity of 
foreign residents to be greater than that of Americans. 

The New Jersey report gives no statistics of births except the 
total, which for the year 1889 was 29,099. It is unfortunate that 
rates are not given, so that the yearly collections of vital facts may 
be compared. Mere aggregates are insufficient for this purpose unless 
the population is also given. Assuming that the population was about 
1,350,000 in 1889, it would give a birth rate of 21 per 1000. 

A portion of the vital statistics of the report of New York Ciry is 
prepared in a very accurate and elaborate manner. ‘The registration 
of births is by no means complete, but it is shown that the number 
registered for the Jast six years has more than kept pace with the in- 
crease of population. The number of births and marriages recorded is 
supposed to be about one-fourth of the real number. The registrar 
accordingly considers the data as insufficient to compute tables. 

The report of the State Board of Health of New York gives noth- 
ing but mortality statistics, and this is true also of NortH CaRo.ina. 

The report of the Board of Health of the Province of OnTAnto is 
well planned; the tables are clear and well summarized, while dia- 
grams and curves represent statistical facts more clearly than figures 
can. It would be more convenient perhaps if the rates per 1000 were 
given for a number of years in one table. The tables of birth sta- 
tistics neglect to give the nativity and age of parents. The total 


> 
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number of births registered in 1889 was 48,538, an increase of 1585 
over 1888. This gives a rate of 22.6. Male births outnumber the 
female in a proportion of 103.5 to 100. The greatest number of 
births occurred in April; the smallest in February. There were 266 
twin births, a slight increase over the preceding year. ‘Two per cent 
of the births registered, or 971, were illegitimate, an increase of .2 
per cent over 1588. 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Marriage records, as a rule, are not so well presented as other sta- 
tistical facts, while divorce statistics are given in very few reports. 

In ConNECTICUT the marriage rate for the year 1889 was 7.82 per 
1000. Divorces have increased since registration began in 1861 
from oue divorce in every 13 marriages to one in every 10. Mar- 
riage statistics are quite complete, rates, age, and nativity being given. 

In InpIANA the total number of marriages reported for 1890 was 
18,646, or 206 less than in 1889. In these marriages 1189 grooms 
and 818 brides were foreign born. No marriage rates are given, but 
with a population as given above the marriage rate is 8.5 per 1000. 

In KANSAS the registration is not complete enough to note details. 

In New HaAmpsuire the marriage rate for 1889 was 19.36 per 
1000, greater than it has ever been before, and exceeded only by the 
rates of Hungary and Massachusetts, according to the table given. In 
66.65 per cent of all marriages recorded for eight years both parties 
were American born. 14.07 per cent were foreign born. In 5.06 
per cent, the husband was foreign born, and in 5.99 per cent the wife 
was foreign born. It also seems that the marriage rate for foreign- 
born parties increases more rapidly than that for American born. 
Divorces have decreased somewhat since 1888, but the number for 
1889 is still greater than for any previous year since divorce records 
have been kept. They have increased regularly since 1870, and 


the ratio of increase is much greater than the ratio of increase of 


population of the state. Table XV on page 223 gives the records by 


counties for each year since 1870. The average for eight years is one 
divorce to every 10.25 marriages. The civil state of contracting 
parties is not given. 

In New York City there were 14,992 marriages filed in 1889, an 
increase of 592 since 1888, and a rate (found by calculation) of 10.1 
per 1000. 
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In the Province oF Ontarto the number of marriages registered 
during the year 1889 was 14,880, or 6.9 per 1000. ‘This is .2 per 
1000 above the rate for 1888. One in every three persons married 
was a Methodist; one in every five a Presbyterian; one in every six 
aun Episcopalian ; and one in every seven a Catholic. The most popu- 
lar months for marrying were December, October, and January. 
Twelve per cent of all marriages occurred in December, and only six 
per cent in August. The average age of marrying for males is 
slightly increasing while the average age for females remains about 
the same. 

DEATHS. 

Mortality statistics receive more attention than do other vital facts, 
and most all of the reports give satisfactory returns. The Kansas 
and the NortH CAROLINA reports, however, give vothing but aggre- 
gates, while the other reports give more or less detailed returns. 

In Connecticut the total number of deaths for 1889 was 15,529, 
or 17 per 1000. The death rate for ten years, by ages, is given on 
page 140, from which it appears that the death rate for children under 
5 years of age has decreased from the percentage 32.3 in 1884 to 28.5 
in 1889. The rate for persons between 5 and 20 years of age remains 
about the same for the whole period; but for the period between 20 
and 60 years, the producing age, the rate increases from 29.6 in 1880 
to 52.2 in 1889. An instructive table on page 183 gives the percent- 
ages of different orders of disease by years from 1878 to 1889. 


> 


The superintendent of the bureau of vital statistics of INDIANA 
estimates the death rate as between 16 and 18 per 1000, but the rate 
computed from the number of deaths returned is only 7.1 per 1000. 
The returns from cities in which burial permits are required by law 
give rates varying from 7.4to 18 per 1000. The records are arranged 
in convenient tables, however, aud valuable facts can be gathered 
from them. The total number of deaths reported from all causes, 
including still births, is 15,707, which is obviously too low when com- 
pared with the number of births reported and the average rates of 
other countries and states. 

In Kansas there were 3165 deaths reported in 1889, or 1229 less 
than in 1888. This record would give the ridiculously low rate of 
2.3 per 1000, which shows the laxity with which even mortality sta- 
tistics are collected. 

In Massacuusetts the death rate for 1889 was 21.38 per 1000, 
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and the increase from the rate 19.21 in 1889 is attributed to the epi- 
demic of influenza. The effects of influenza were felt chiefly in con- 
sumption in the first three weeks of January, when the number of 
deaths was double the average of weekly mortality for the year. In 
1889 there was a variation of only 7 between the maximum and mini- 


mum weekly average, while in 1890 the variation rose to 99. The 


death rate per 1000 of the population for different diseases is worked 


out in percentages. 

Another interesting table shows the death rates for the large towns 
of Massachusetts. The rate for Boston is a little greater than the 
rate for the state (22.58). 

The statistical work of the MicuiGan report for 1889 is confined 
entirely to the presentation of mortality statistics from all diseases 
taken from the weekly mortality reports. Meteorological tables also 
show the relation between climatic conditions and the death rates for 
several years. Many diagrams are given, but the value of a number 
of them is impaired because of overcrowding. ‘The Michigan Board 
of Health has undertaken to find the relations of diseases to atmos- 
pheric temperature, pressure, and humidity. The secretary states 
that the Board has accomplished the important work of * learning the 
time of greatest prevalence of each of the preventable diseases.” On 
page 86 is given a table of 28 diseases, and the frequency of their 
occurrence per month for the year 1888, and also the average monthly | 
occurrence for eleven years. 

In New Hampsuire the death rate for 1889 is 17.91 per 1000, 
which is about the same as it has been for the last six years. ‘This 
rate is lower then in any other country where vital statistics are col- 
lected in a careful manner, except Norway and Sweden. One new 
feature in the report is a summary embracing a review of some of the 
most prominent causes of death that have been registered during the 
last six years, 1884-89. The mortality is greatest (average for six 
years) for the quarter ending with September; the average rates for 
the four quarters are 24.74, 24.21, 26.97, and 24.08, respectively. 
Deaths were distributed according to the following ages for the seven 
years 1883-89 : — 

Age. Percentage of Total Deaths. Age. Percentage of Total Deaths. 

wLieecs a vceaes « BE MO ec ce ces vnc so CO 
Pee esne sevens s tH ese vevsesnsns CB 
POPs eceecsneecces Be ee wp cv envnve eo 8S 


aes 6 ae +e wee < 4.94 Over «esc ene s ew OO 
atlas ae en eo es a | eee wc wns nse BB 
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There has been an increase in zymotic diseases since 1884, a de- 
crease in constitutional diseases, while the other causes of death 
remain about the same. The rate for typhoid fever increases slightly 
each vear, and the tables show that it is especially fatal between the 
ages of 5 and 10 years. 

The laws of New JERSEY require the registration of all deaths, and 
there is no reason why the report should not be complete as far as the 
mortality is concerned. In 1889 there were 26,545 deaths. These 
were distributed as follows : — 


6842 under 1 year of age. 8068 between 20 and 60 years of age. 
3512 between 1 and 5 years of age. 5586 over .. . GO “ 6 


239 “« 5 #20 6 1817 stili births. 

A table on page 420 gives the death rate per 1000 for cities over 
20,000 population, with the age of greatest mortality and the chief 
causes of death. ‘The death rate for the year is given as 22.04 per 
1000. 

In New York Ciry the death records are probably exact, for laws 
prevent the removal of dead bodies without a certificate from the 
health department. The death rate for the year 1890 was 24.58 per 
1000 as against 25.06 for the preceding year, and 19.65 for the state. 
In the second week in January the number of deaths from influenza 
rose to 1424, the highest number per week since 1865, with the 
exception of one week in July of 1872. The effect of the epidemic is 
shown by an increased mortality from bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
phthisis. It fell most heavily on adults, and the death rate of persons 
over 25 years of age was increased by about 30 per cent. There were 
239 deaths from suicide; of these 81 were of German nativity, 71 of 
American, and 22 of Irish. 

The tables in the New York STATE report are made up from the 
monthly mortality bulletins, many of which were not complete at the 
time of publication of this report; but the returns of the local boards 
of health are said to be the most complete of any year since the State 
Board of Health was established. The mortality for the state during 
1890 was 110,523, or 19.65 per 1000. <A table on page 62 shows 
the percentage of deaths under 5 years of age for six years; also the 
zymotic deaths per 1000 deaths from all causes, and the death rate 
for consumption. The percentage of deaths under 5 years of age was 
37.2 in 1885, 38.0 in 1886, and from this time it has decreased to 


33.52. The average for 6 years is 36.7. In 1885 there were 222.17 
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deaths from zymotic diseases out of 1000 deaths from all causes. The 
highest rate was 227.80 per 1000 in 1887, since when deaths from 
these diseases have fallen to 159.68 per 1000, a great decrease from 
the average for six years, 206.53. In consumption there has also been 
a decrease from 139.78 per 1000 in 1885 to 122.0 in 1890, although 
the rate in 1888 was down as low as 120. The average for the six 
years is 125.45. 

An interesting table on pages 654-656 shows the mortality by 
months for periods of six years. Autumn has the least mortality, but 
diphtheria and typhoid fever are more prevalent at this time. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1890 there were 5000 deaths more than 
the average for that time; this being attributed to the influenza epi- 
demic. ‘The mortality for the following diseases was greater for 1890 
and 1889 than for any of the five years preceding them: consump- 
tion, acute respiratory diseases, diseases of the nervous system, and 
deaths from cancer. The report gives nothing but mortality statis- 
tics, and in these there is no division into sexes, ages, or races. The 
rate for children under five is given. 

The secretary of the NortH Caro.tna Board of Health deplores 
his inability to get, under existing laws, accurate vital statistics. 
Fourteen towns sent in reports, and of these only six have records 
covering the entire year; the rest have omissions of from one to three 
months. From very inadequate data the secretary computes the death 
rate as 15.1 per 1000. It is also argued that the death rate was not 
influenced by la grippe. 

The deaths in the Province or ONTARIO in 1889 numbered 
23,329, or 10.7 per 1000, as against 11.0 in 1888. It is probable that 
the registration of deaths is not so accurate as it should be, for the 
rate in the cities was 18.2, and in the towns 13.8. 109.9 males died 
to every 100 females. The most prominent causes of death were con- 


sumption, pneumonia, nervous diseases, heart disease, and diarrheal 


diseases. On page 86 is given a table showing the age of mortality 


for different occupations, from which we get the following : — 


Average Age 1889. Average Age 1888, 
Cultivators of soil, . . . . 61.3 years. 61.8 years. 
Mechanics,. ... -- BO * 53.6 * 
Businessmen. ..... . 49.0 50.2 
Professionalmen, . . . . 50.6 50.8 
Miscellaneous, . . ‘ 63.1 62.6 
Females at work, ... . 3.1 42.5 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Connecticut Registration Report contains, besides vital statis- 
tics, a complete meteorological report by months from 1873 to 1889. 

The Indiana report contains registration records which are far from 
complete. The secretary frankly admits this, and states that it is due 
to the manner in which county health officers are chosen, viz., by 
competitive bids, ¢. e., the lowest and best bidder is selected in most 
cases regardless of ability. The report is very good so far as it goes, 
and it is hoped that Indiana will soon have laws by which the statis- 
tics of registration may be improved. 

The Massachusetts report contains a valuable paper on the Growth 
of Children, by H. P. Bowditch, M.D., studied by Galton’s method of 
percentile grades. Tables show the heights and weights of Boston 
school children of both sexes, and of various ages, and separate tables 
give the heights and weights of children according to nativity. 

The Kansas report contains an interesting article by Prof. Frank 
W. Blackmar on The Money Value of a Low Death Rate. 

There are no statistics of value in the Wisconsin report. The 
secretary states that tables were prepared showing the prevalency of 
the more common forms of preventable disease, but that lack of space 
prevented their insertion. There is nv legislation at all in Wisconsin 
to compel registration of births, marriages, and deaths. 

From the above reports calculations have been made with the fol- 


lowing results : — 


Birth Rate Marriage Rate Death Rate 
per 1000, per 1000. per 1000, 


Connecticut! : an 24.35 7.82 17.00 
GRRE SR ee eae meen eee 16.00 8.50 17.00 
Massachusetts! an 26 24 9.3% 21.38 
Michigan*.. °. 26.50 RASA 
Mow Hampshire . 2... oocccecccccccsccce 18.20 17.91 
New Jersey® Savini seenbemmaticad 22.04 
New York?..... eee 19.65 
Por dassennsddee eaeewdnsebesnand 22.6 15.10 


11890. 21891. % 1889. 


The inadequacy of the returns in most of the states is so manifest 
that further criticism is unnecessary. 
Gary N. Calkins. 
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STATISTICS OF PAUPERISM IN HARTFORD. 


Report of the Special Committee on Out-door Alms of the Town of 
Hartford, 1891. Uartford. The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com- 


pany. 1891. Pp. Ixxi, 93. 


This report, with its trailing appendices and elaborate tables, is the 


result of a modest resolution calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with the selectmen in the matter of out-door alms. 
The committee explains that *in order to confer it was necessary that 
an opinion should have been formed. In order to form an opinion an 
examination into the facts of the case seemed necessary, and a cursory 
examination soon lead to the discovery that all the parts of the system 
of alms administration are so bound together that the examination 
of one part carries with it an examination of the whole.” 

The statistical portion of the report may be divided into two parts, 
first. that which gives a comparative view of the poor relief of various 
places and countries, and, second, that which sets forth the facts 
regarding the history and present extent of poor relief in the town of 
Hartford. The statistics of both sorts have been collected and 
arranged with a view to popular effect.—that is, with a view to the 
securing of certain definite reforms in the administration of poor relief 
in Hartford. And while this animus does not seem to have lead to 
any conscious conceaiment or misrepresentation of facts, it gives to 
the report something of the character of special pleading. 

The tables giving a comparative view of the gross and per capita 
cost of poor relief in various places are planned to lead up to the 
conclusion that Hartford leads the old world as well as the new in 
the weight of the per capita burden imposed upon her by such relief. 
The facts to prove this are gathered from various secondary sources, 
such as H.C. White’s “* Report to the Executive Committee of the 
Taxpayer's Association, New Haven, 1886,” The Statesman’s Year- 
Book, Annuario Statistico Italiano, and Béhmert’s Armenwesen in 77 
deutschen Stddten. The subject is a most complicated one, and the 
belief of the committee that the difference in per capita cost between 
Hartford and other American cities is so wide “that no theory of 
errors can possibly close it up” may be questioned. Within a single 
state comparisons between various communities can be made with a 
certain amount of accuracy, but even here one is apt to conclude that 
the place with which he is best acquainted expends the most for relief 
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work, because he knows all the items for that place, and is apt to be 
ignorant of some that should be included in the relief work of places 
at a distance. But between cities located in different states compari- 
son is doubly difficult. The amount of the burden assumed by the 
state as a whole is a prime factor in comparing the burdens borne by 
the local political units. In some states all the pauper insane, blind, 
deaf and dumb, and feeble minded, and all dependent children, are 
provided for by the state at large. In others, all these classes are 
provided for by the counties, towns. or cities. One has only to glance 
at the Census Bulletin, which gives the classified expenditures of one 
hundred cities, in order to see that the amount said to be expended on 
charities depends not so much on the absolute burden of pauperism in 
the given community as upon the laws which regulate the relations 
of the city to the state and county in such matters. I have in mind 
a western city, about the size of Hartford, that spends next to noth- 
ing for charity, but it is because nearly all burdens of this character 
are imposed upon the county or the state at large. 

When we come to comparing cities located in different countries, 
the quicksands are still deeper. Table II compares Hartford with 
fourteen cities and one “union” in various countries. ‘Table III 
compares Hartford with twenty-four Italian communities, and Table 
IV compares Hartford with seventeen countries in Europe. The 
last mentioned table contains what I cannot but think a gross blunder, 
and its correction would negative an important assertion made on 
page viii of the report. The assertion is this: “In the British Isles, 
with a population of over 38,000,000, they spend $1.07 [ per capita] 
on an average (gross) on poor relief, while we spend $1.96.” Turn- 
ing to Table IV, on which this statement is based, we find that the 
popusation of the three countries comprising the British Isles — Eng- 
land, including Wales, Ireland, and Scotland — amounts to 37,440,505 ; 
and the gross amount spent by the same countries for all forms of 
poor relief is $112,406,630. This gives a per capita cost of $3 02, 


= 


which is 54 per cent greater than that for Hartford. The erroneous 
per capita for the British Isles, $1.07, was obviously obtained by divid- 
ing the outlay for poor relief of the three countries, $112,406,630, by 
the population of the whole seventeen countries included in the table, 
that is, by 104,957.034. The sweeping statement, therefore, that 
Hartford leads the old world as well as the new in the matter of poor 


relief cannot be correctly based even on the tables presented. 


ait tt 
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In the part of the report relating simply to local conditions the 
committee worked from original sources, and the results are of more 
value and must have contributed much more to the enlightenment 
of the selectmen. In thoroughness and in apparent fairness this part 
of the report is in every way admirable. The state chemist was 
asked to pass upon a list of articles that the poor had bought with 


rrocery orders given by the selectmen, and gave it as his opinion that 
~ : ) : 


only about one-third of the total amount, $732.54, had been expended 
for “ articles of necessary support.” The committee investigated 353 
cases receiving out-door relief on January 1, 1891, and concluded that 
of this number 51 per cent needed no aid, 24 per cent should have 
been sent to the almshouse, and only 25 per cent were proper sub- 
jects for the sort of relief they were receiving. An interesting study 
was made of the inhabitants of the workhouse and the almshouse. 
Out of 149 males only 4 were believed to be temperate, and out of 
80 females only 5 were believed to be temperate. The tables com- 
piled from the police court records, especially those relating to re- 
arrests and recommitments, are of decided value. 

Altogether it is much to be wished that every town meeting and 
every board of county commissioners might be served by a committee 


as intelligent and as thorough as this one. 
A. G. WARNER. 


COMPARISON OF MOVEMENT OF POPULATION IN PRUSSIA 
AND FRANCE. 


The following is based upon material published in the Zeitschrift 
des Kiniges Preussischen Statistischen Bureaus. 1891. Nos. 1-2. 

A comparison of the increase of population in France and Prussia 
is important in view of the unfriendly relations now existing between 
these two countries. The increase of births over deaths in France in 
1889 was 89,962, and in Prussia 411,785, or nearly five times as 
great. In comparing these figures it must be remembered that France 
has a population of 38 millions while that of Prussia is only 29 mil- 
lions. The population of France in 1889 increased 2.3 per 1000, and 
in Prussia 14.2 per 1000. The birth rate per thousand is 23.2 in 


France, and 37.7 in Prussia. 
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TABLE I. 


Year. 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


The larger increase in France in 1881 is due to the 


France. 


Total. Illegitimate. Per cent. 


920,177 
937 ,057 
935,566 
937 ,944 
937,758 
924,558 
912,838 
899,333 
882,639 
880,579 


Deaths. 
France. 
858,237 
828 828 
838.539 
841,141 
784 


794,933 


BIRTHS. 


68,227 
70,079 
71,305 
74,213 
75,754 
74,171 
74,806 
73,854 
74,919 


73,571 


Prussia. 
692,610 
682,139 
700,081 
711,169 
718,049 
716,859 
742,733 
686.170 
665,429 
682,719 


ber of births in that vear. 


7.41 
7.48 
7.62 
7.91 
8.08 
8.02 
8.19 
8.21 
8.49 
8.35 


TABLE II. 








Total. 


1,028,577 
1,012,564 
1,035,557 
1,028,514 
1,050,850 
1,064,401 
1,074,298 
1,084,995 
1,091,218 
1,094,504 


Prussia. 


| 


| 


| Illegitimate. | Per cent. 


on 
—_ 


AAAs 
£225 


80,358 
78,039 
82,767 
82,074 
85,987 
86,295 
87,117 
87,988 
85,994 
85,962 


Increase of Births over Deaths. 


France. 


61,940 
108,229 
97,027 
96,803 
78,974 
87,661 
52,616 
56,536 
44,772 
85,646 


Prussia. 


335,967 
330,425 
335,476 
317,348 
332,801 
347 ,JA2 
331 ,565 
388,825 
425,789 
411,785 


greater num- 


The average percentage of illegitimacy for the ten years was 7.97 


for both countries. but in France there is no distinction made between 


legitimate and illegitimate still-born children. 


France. 


Marriages. 


279,046 
282,079 
281 ,060 
284,519 
289.555 
283,170 
283,208 
277,060 
276,848 
272,934 


TABLE III. 


Divorces. 








Marriages. 


208,456 
209,586 
217,239 
220,748 
225,939 
230,707 
231,588 
229,999 
233,421 
240,996 


Prussia. 


Divorces. 


907 
2,329 
2,306 
3,577 
3,856 
3,902 
3,808 
3,999 
4,251 
3,994 





Fr 


ery rae A. Cae, et 
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The divorces for 1884 in France are for the last four months of the 
year, and the increase in this and the succeeding year is due to the 


passage of new divorce laws. The returns for the year 1880 in Prus- 


sia are incomplete. 

In Prussia there has been a steady increase in the number of mar- 
riages, and in France a slight decrease. Out of 1000 inhabitants, 7 
marry in France and 8 in Prussia. By the increase of births over 
deaths during the ten years, 1880-89, Prussia has gained nearly 
2,800,000 in population over France. This threatened depopulation 
of their country has alarmed the French, and as aremedy it has been 
proposed to exempt from taxation the heads of families having a cer- 


tain number of children. 
F. C. Norton. 





SUICIDES IN PRUSSIA AND ITALY. 


The following paragraphs are taken from the Zeitschrift des Kon. 
Preus. Stat. Bureaus, 1891, Nos. 1-2. 

Although the year 1888 had shown the smallest number of suicides 
in Prussia since 1883, an increase again took place in 1889. This, 
however, is so slight that the year 1889 is still behind the years 
1883-87 in this respect. The following table shows the number. 

According to this there are annually nearly four times as many 
males as females who commit suicide; moreover, the decrease in the 
inclination of the population to commit suicide is much more notice- 
able among the males than among the females. 

SUICIDES IN PRUSSIA. 


Out of every 100,000 Living. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Males. Females. Total. 


4,933 36 

1884 4,691 | : 34 

1885 4,811 | 34 

1886 50sT | 36 
1887 4,703 | 
1888 =| 4,255 | 
' 


—= 


to hy t wv tb 
ve 


1889 4,430 
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In Prussia, in spite of the great obstacles which are opposed to the 
inquiry as to the motives for suicide, only a comparatively small num- 
ber remain unknown. In the year 1889 this was the case in only 18.6 
per cent of all suicides,— about the same proportion as in the previous 
years. 

The causes of suicides in Prussia were as follows : — 


Insanity 50: 1,671 1,£59 
Weariness of life........... ID 607 592 
Bodily ailments............ j 504 519 
Passion 182 | 193 
BN 4 o tane cdaadesueseewan 338 665 606 
Gieken<ess 29 32 
ee Sa oe ns | %33 646 
Repentance, shame.... .... 8: > | 501 455 
Anger and quarrels........ 208 146 181 
Other causes al ; 71 29 
Unknown causes........... 412% 1,103 1,086 


Thus, about a quarter of all suicides are undoubtedly caused by 
insanity, while the greater part of the remainder are also due to 
causes which work more or less on the mind, such as weariness of life, 
crime, trouble, repentance, shame, etc. But if the two sexes are 
separated, important distinctions are brought out, as the following 
table will show. In every 100 persons who committed suicide the 


distribution between the sexes was as follows : — 


Cause. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Insanity. ... 21.9 43.3 A 41.1 21.9 38.6 
Weariness of life. .. 10.4 9.0 7.0 10.0 7.8 
Bodily ailments.... 7.8 8.4 3.7 9.1 9.6 11.6 
Passion. ocece 2.3 4.9 2.5 6.5 2.5 6.2 
Crime 12.9 3.1 2.; 2.4 10.1 1.3 
rere 0.4 | 0.8 0.5 0.9 
Trouble 3. 8.3 8.5 12.7 6.8 
Repentance, shame 7.3 6.8 . 9 9.0 

Anger and quarrels 2. ; 3. 2.8 
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Insanity, therefore, as a cause of suicide occurs much more fre- 
quently among females than among males; while among the latter 
weariness of life, crime, and trouble are more frequently the motives 
for self-destruction than among females; and even on account of 
bodily ailments, passions, and grief, females voluntarily end their 


lives in greater numbers than males. 


In ITALY special attention has been given for a long time to the sui- 
cides of young persons, although the subject of the suicides of students 
has not been investigated so thoroughly as in Prussia since 1883. 

Italian statistics distinguish two age classes of youthful suicides, 
namely, those under 15 years of age, and those from 15 to 20. Ac- 
cording to official documents, the total number of the former amounted, 
in the years 1870-79, to 51, of whom 41 were males and 10 females. 
The total number of those from 15 to 20, in the same time, was 501, 
of whom 350 were males, and 145 females. 

Since 1880 the suicides of young persons in the Italian Kingdom 
have been as follows : — 


Under 15 Years. 15-20 Years. 


Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 


1880 : nes d 2 2 49 

1881 ‘ee y ; 82 

1882 56 ‘ 75 

1883 ees d 

1884 8 81 

1885 te 87 

1886 5 2 81 

1887 

1888 d : 91 
Total. 


Thus, in the suicides under 15 years of age, the yearly average 
sank from 5.1 in the 10 years 1870-79 to 5.0 in the nine years 
1880-88. On the other hand, the yearly average of suicides of those 
15-20 years old, in which the school-examination question played a 
great part, rose from 50.1 cases in the first ten years to 81.8 in the 


last period. 
F. C. Hoimes. 





Anthropometric Statistics. 


ANTHROPOMETRIC STATISTICS. 


Thirtieth Annual Report of the Professor of Hygiene and Physical 
Education of Amherst College. 1891. Pp. 20. Map. 

In 1861 Amherst College made physical exercise a compulsory part 
of the course. Since that time funds amounting to $177,581 have 
been bestowed on this department, which has thus been enabled to 
secure a fine gymnasium, an athletic field, and the best instruction. It 
has also paid special attention to authropometric statistics, as is shown 
in several tables appended to this report. These tables give (1) aver- 
age measurements of about 2000 students; (2) mean measurements 
of 2086 students; (3) average measurements of those students who 
were 21 years of age; (4) measurements of 2230 students grouped 
together by the percentile methods proposed by Mr. Galton, of London. 
In table (4) each measurement is obtained by using the data of the 
man who stands exactly midway in the list,— leaving 50 per cent of 
the men above and 50 per cent below him. The following extracts 


In- 


of Stu- 
; 21 Years 


2086 Students. 
Measurements. 


» 


ra 
cy 
3 
3 
® 
= 
= 


50 per Cent of 2230 


Mean Measures of 


= 
= 
i 
>} 
rT 
cy 
of 
3 
cal 
e 
> 
< 


Average 
dents 
Per Cent of 


Height 

66 BROT RGR . ccc ccc cccccccecces 
Girth, head 

“ chest, full 

“ right knee.......... 

“* left calf idialwaabe ae 
‘** upper right arm contracted. . 
Breadth of shoulders 

Strength of legs 


from these tables will show the remarkable correspondence between 
their results. Metric units are used. The percentage increase in 
class of 1891 is also given. 

Statistics of the class of 1891 show that in more than two-thirds of 
the linear and outline measurements of their bodies growth during 
four years has been proportional to height. 
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The following are a few of the facts deduced from comparison of 
the data collected at different times: the average actual strength of 
students for years 1887-91 is 8.5 per cent greater than for years 
1861-88; the average loss of time on account of sickuess was 8 per 
cent less from 1885-89 than from 1861-65; the deaths, 1861-70 
(exclusive of those who fell in the war), were 6.1 per cent of whole 
number graduated; the deaths, 1881-90, were 3.4 per cent of whole 


number graduated. 


Statistiques de la Suisse, Resultats de la visite Sanitaire des Recrues 
en Automne, 1889. Berne, 1891. Pp. 49. 
The twelve tables contained in this report give a good idea of the 


physical condition of men in Switzerland. They show the general 


conditions of aptitude, causes of incapacity, bodily dimensions, acute- 
ness of vision, and visual defects of all men examined for the army. 
Absolute numbers are given under each head by districts and cantons, 
and also by professions. The relation of stature to other bodily 
dimensions is carefully noted. 

Of 29,519 men examined in 1889, 23,010 were born in 1870, and 
6509 before 1870. Of every 1000 men examined 503 were accepted 
and 289 entirely exempted from service. In the other 208 cases 
decision was postponed for one or two years. 5769 men, who enlisted 
at some previous time, were reéxamined. 28.4 per cent were retained, 
14.2 per cent furloughed, and 57.4 per cent entirely exempted from 
further service. 

Percentage results of corresponding investigations for 1884-89 are 


appended for comparison. 
R. WATERMAN, JR. 


THE CENSUS OF AUSTRIA. 


The Austrian census was taken December 31, 1890, and many of the 
results of the inquiry in regard to the composition of the population 
are published in the August-September number of the Statistische Mo- 
natschrift, published by the K. K. Statistischen Central Commission, 
Vienna. It is to be observed that the returns relate to Austria alone. 
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The population of Austria is enumerated at 23,895,413, an increase 
of 7.91 per cent since 1880. Between 1869 and 1880 the increase 
had been 8.60 per cent. 

According to sex the population is divided as follows :— 


1890. Increase since 1880. 
Males, . . . 11,689,129 8.04 per cent. 
Females, . . 12,206,284 7.79 ss 


A calculation shows that to every 1000 males there were in 1869 
1060; in 1880. 1047; and in 1890, 1044 females. The distribution 


by age groups is seen in the following table, on the basis of a million: — 


Age Periods. Male. Female. Age Periods. Male. Female. 


0-5 131,541 126,971 55-60 35,236 37,054 

5-10 112,938 107,861 60-65 28,330 31,857 
10-15 104,331 101,217 65-70 21,057 22,775 
15-20 95,571 95,290 70-75 14,788 15,658 
20-25 85,593 85,029 75-80 7,263 7,612 
25-30 76,186 76,061 80-85 2,770 3,037 
30-35 70,887 71,232 85-90 790 906 
35-40 60,039 60,067 90-95 136 176 
40-45 56,051 57,030 95-100 20 32 
45-50 51,316 52,111 100-+ 6 7 
50-55 45,151 48,017 





1,000,000 1,000,000 


The next table shows the changes which have taken place since 
1869 in age distribution : — 


Male. Female. 
Age 
Periods. 


1869, 1880. 1890. 1869. 1880, 1890. 


0-10 246.45 245.64 244.48 235.74 235.54 234.84 
10-20 197.20 195.11 199.93 190.67 191.33 196.51 
20-30 153.05 161.91 161.78 168.83 162.22 161.09 
30-40 137.45 133.13 130.92 140.35 135.00 131.30 
40-50 112.32 109.07 107.36 115.88 112.18 109.22 
50-60 85.43 79.91 0.2 83.42 86.00 85.07 
60-70 48.54 52.65 9. 46.84 53.71 54.63 
70-80 16.75 19.24 15.42 19.46 23.19 
80-90 2.61 3.17 56 2.59 3.33 3.94 
90-100 0.19 0.16 0.23 0.22 0.21 

0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.00 


1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 
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A further summary groups the population into productive and non- 


productive ages. 


Male. Female. 


Age Class. 1869. | 1880. | 1890. 1869. 1880. 1890, 


0-15 350.32 | 346.37 348.81 332.79 333.83 336.05 
15-65 608.98 | 609.98 | 604.36 628.70 622.20 613.83 
40.70 43.65 46.83 38.51 43.97 | 50.12 


} 
1000.00 | 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 





civil condition was as follows, in percentages : — 


Single. Married. Widowed. Divorced and Separated. 


60.12 34.52 5.36 0.03 
59.60 34.83 0.05 
60.75 33.57 0.08 


The legally divorced were first taken in 1890 and have been 
reckoned with the separated, so that these results are not comparable 
with those of 1869 and 1880. 

And by sex this is shown as follows in proportions of 1000:— 


Male. Female. 


Condition. 1869. 1880. | 390. 1869. 1880. 1890. 


Single 616.11 615.13 528.28 587.10 577.14 587.64 
Married 354.15 350.34 342.12 336.74 341.54 329.52 
Widowed 29.49 29.13 2.87 75.78 80.80 81.95 
Divorced and Separated.. 0.25 0.40 7 0.38 0.52 0.89 


1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 1000.00 





The next table shows the religious faith upon the basis of each one 
thousand inhabitants. 





Census of Austria. 


1869. 


Roman Catholic. ... 803.70 799.02 
Greek United.... petmenshe 115.27 114.40 
Armenian United......... 0.15 

Old Catholic aaa 

Greek Oriental 22.66 

Armenian Oriental. 0.05 

Evangelical (Augsburg 

Evangelical (Helvetian) 

Herrnhuter!...... 

Anglican.... 

Mennonite?.... 

Unitarian 

Lippowaner®............ 

Israelite 

Mohammedan 

Other Faith 

Without Faith 


Herrnhuter,— a denomination of Moravians. 
Mennonites,— followers of Menno Simons, a kind of Quaker sect. 
3 Lippowaner,— a Russian sect. 


According to language the population is divided : — 


Language. 1880. 1890. Absolute. Per Cent. 


German..... 8,008,864 8,461,997 +453,133 +5.66 
Moravian 

Bohemian 5,180,908 5,473,578 292,670 +5.65 
Slovak 
Polish.... 3,238,534 3,726,827 +488 ,293 +15.08 
Ruthenian 2,792,667 3,101,497 +308,830 +11.06 
Slovenian.... 1,140,304 1,176,535 +36,231 +3.18 
Servian os 563,615 644,769 +81,154 +14.04 
Croatian 

Italian ‘i 668,653 674,701 +6,048 +0.90 
Latin 

Roumanian. ........... 190,799 209,026 +18,227 +9.55 
Hungarian 9,887 8,139 —1,748 —17.68 


WB ex ccenwsese 21,794,231 | 23,477,069 +1 682,838 +7.72 


It will be observed that the Hungarian alone has positively dimin- 
ished. 
These changes are represented in proportions of 1000 inhabitants : 
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Language. 


German 

Moravian 
Bohemian 

Slovak 

Polish 

Ruthenian. ........ 
Slovenian. 


The Polish, Ruthenian, and 


creased the most. and it will be 


increase in the preceding table. 





Language. 


Servian 

Croatian 

Italian ) 

Latin 

Roumanian........ 

Hungarian .. 5 0.4 


Total 1000.0 1000.0 


Servian-Croatian have relatively in- 


observed that they have the greatest 


The literacy of the population is shown as follows in every 100 


over 6 years: — 


Read and write 
Only Read 
Neither 


1880. 
Male. Female. 
61.91 55.13 


8.79 


36.08 


1800. 


Female. 


From this it appears that the divergence in literacy between the 


sexes has become less marked. 


In relation to bodily and mental defects in every 10,000 there 


were: — 


Defect. 


Blind 
Dumb 
Idiots 
Imbeciles 
Cretins 


In the distribution of blindness there is great regularity, but in 


mental defects a very wide range occurs in the various provinces. It 


is the highest in Salzburg, 66.2, and the lowest in Silesia, 9.0. 





Census of Berlin. 


To every 1000 males the females numbered as follows : — 


Blind (both eves). | Dumb. Idiots, ete. 


892 817 


907 820 


For every 1000 cretins, males. there were 771 cretins, females, and 
for every 1000 idiots and imbeciles, males, there were 885 idiots and 


imbeciles, females. 
Francis WALKER. 


THE CENSUS OF BERLIN. 


der Stadt Berlin. Veréffentlicht vom Statistischen Amt der Stadt. 
1891. Pp. 64. 


Einstweiliqe Ergebrisse der Volkszdhlung vom 8 December. T8900, in 


Berlin resembles an American city in at least two respects in its 
rapid increase in population, and in the possession of considerable 


suburbs, large, at any rate, for a continental city. It has grown from 


a population of 1,122,550 in 1880 to one of 1,578,794 in 1890, while 


the corresponding figures for the suburbs situated within a German 
mile of the city are 123,118 and 268,792. In these ten years, there- 
fore, Berlin and the suburbs together increased by more than 48 per 
cent, the gain in Berlin alone being 40 per cent. Out of every 1000 
inhabitants of Berlin in 1880, 434 were born there; in 1890, 407. 
Furthermore, in 1890, of those more than 17 years of age, only 249 
out of 1000 were natives of the city. There were 17,866 citizens of 
other countries temporarily in Berlin December 1, 1890; Austria- 
Hungary furnished 8215, Russia 2416, the United States 1462, Great 
Britain and Ireland 1173. Of the 59,172 children one year old or 
less, 2115 were in tenements of one room, 19,899 in those of two, and 
11,017 in those of three rooms, making a total of 33,031, or 84 per 
cent, in tenements of not more than three rooms. Students of politi- 
cal science will be interested to note that the six Reichstag electoral 
districts of Berlin have 91,666, 324,788, 135,371, 395,101, 144.626, 


and 487,242 inhabitants, respectively. Cc. 
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A FRENCH LABOR BUREAU. 


The stimulus imparted to the Statistics of Labor in this country by 
the establishment of the state and national bureaus has led to the 
creation of analogous departments in some of the European countries. 
The latest and perhaps the best equipped of all is / Office du Travail, 
established in France by a decree of August 19, 1891. The main 
points of the decree are as follows : — 

Art. 1. The object of the bureau of labor is to collect, coordinate, 
and publish, within the limits prescribed by the present decree, infor- 
mation relative to labor, especially concerning the condition and the 
development of production ; the organization and the remuneration of 
labor; its relations to capital; the condition of working people; the 
comparative conditions of labor in France and abroad; and, further- 
more, to execute any labors attaching to this range of subjects which 
may be submitted to it by the ministry of commerce, industry, and 
colonies. 

Art. 2. The office shall be a distinct department immediately 
under the authority of the minister of commerce, industry, and 
colonies. ‘The personnel of the bureau is to consist [ Art. 3.] of a 
director, with a salary of 12,000 to 18,000 fr. ; two chiefs of divisions, 
6000 to 9000 fr.; two assistant chiefs of divisions, 3500 to 5500 fr. ; 
one actuary, 4000 to 7000 fr.; two editors, or translators, 2200 to 
$000 fr. ; one librarian, 2200 to 4000 fr.; three clerks, 1880 to 3000 
fr.; three substitute clerks, 1200 to 1600 fr.; and three permanent 
agents for field work, 4000 to 7000 fr. 

Arts. 4 to 6. The director of the bureau is appointed by the presi- 
dent on the nomination of the minister, while the other officials are 
appointed by the minister. Officials of other departments may be 
temporarily attached to the bureau with the consent of the ministry 
to which they belong, and, at the suggestion of the director, temporary 
agents may be appointed for special services. 

Arr. 7. The central bureau shall collect, by correspondence with 


public departments and officials, with individuals and organizations, or 


by investigations in French and other publications, the facts which 
may be useful to the office. It shall coordinate them with the infor- 
mation furnished by the field agents, and shall edit the whole either 


for publication or for report to the minister. 
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The correspondence of the bureau, with the Ministry of commerce, 
industry, and colonies, and with the other ministries and their organs, 
shall be conducted in the forms prescribed by the various ministries. 

Art. 8. The temporary and permanent agents engaged in the 
external service of the bureau are to make their investigations directly 
at various places, to collect information, etc. They are under the 
immediate supervision of the director, and act at his order and under 
his instructions. Any investigations to be made, or facts to be col- 
lected, concerning the establishments or industries under the control 
or direction of the state, remain exclusively in the hands of the appro- 
priate administration. unless the administration request the assistance 
of the bureau of labor. 

Art. 9. The information collected and arranged by the bureau of 
labor shall form the basis of a periodical publication to be entitled 
Bulletin de l Office du Travail. Separate publications on special 
questions may also be made. 

In accordance with the above decree, of which the above are the 
main features, the president of the republic has appointed, by a decree 
bearing the same date, M. Lax, general inspector of roads and bridges, 
and formerly director of railroads in the ministry of public works, to 


be the first director of the bureau. B. P. F. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION. 


Estimates of the number of immigrants arriving in the United 
States previous to 1820 are found in Seybert’s Statistical Annals, and 
in the Venth Census, vol. Population, 157. The immigration from 
Great Britain since 1815 is recorded in the British Statistical Almanac. 

In 1817 returns were made by the customs-house officials in the ten 
principal ports, showing the number of passengers who had entered 
at those ports during the year. These returns are now on file. 

Accurate statistical material has been collected since 1820, in com- 
pliance with the Passenger Act of March 2, 1819. This act required 
that a list of all passengers should be furnished the customs’ collectors 
in each port, giving age, sex, occupation, country from which pas- 


sengers came, and the place of intended residence. These state- 
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ments were all to be forwarded quarterly to the Secretary of State. 
Since 1868 these reports are bound with the Commerce and Naviga- 
tion Reports. Before that date they were bound with the reports of 
the Department of State. These reports give the ages, in periods of 
5 years, of all immigrants under 40, and then simply note those above 
40 with sex, occupation and nativity. Previous to 1856 all passen- 
gers were enumerated, whether travellers or immigrants; between 
1856-68 the statistics distinguished as to the total number of alien 
arrivals, the immigrants from transient passengers, and since 1868 
the number of immigrants of each nationality is shown separately 
from the sojourners. 

Another source of information for an investigation of this subject 
is found in the passenger abstracts transmitted to the Secretary of 
State, by the collector of customs, and on file in the Department, but 
which are not embraced in the annual reports on immigration. 

A third source of information is found in such customs-house 
records as furnished immigration statistics, which have never been 
transmitted to the Department, or not kept on file. 

The number of immigrants is first taken into account in the census 
returns in the year 1800. This census gives tables showing the num- 
ber of foreign born in each state and county. The census of 1860 
also notes the number of alien passengers arriving in the United 
States from 1819-60, with distinctions of age and sex. The nativities 
and intended residence of the immigrants is noted. <A classification 
of their occupation is also attempted. ‘Tables are given showing the 
annual increase of foreigners, their proportion to the total popula- 
tion, and also their greater number in the large cities. The census 


of 1870 gives the occupation of the foreign born in four classes: 


agricultural, professional and personal services, trade and transporta- 


tion, manufacturing, mechanical and mining industries, and also adds 
an inquiry as to those having foreign parents. The census of 1880 
records the nationality of the parents of the foreign born. 

Statements showing the arrival of alien passengers and immigrants 
in the United States each year, from 1820 to 1888, inclusive, have 
been compiled, entirely from the official documents, by Bromwell, in 
History of Immigration to the United States for the years 1820 to 1856, 
and by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics for the entire period. 
These, with the census returns since 1850, furnish the most valuable 


bibliographical references. 
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Statements are given showing — 


L 2 


a. 


b. 


ec. 


d. 


II. J 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


III. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


IV. 
a. 


b. 


c. 


he number of immigrants. 

1820-54. Number of foreigners arriving each year. Comp. 
Seventh Census, 122. 

1851-80. Number of foreigners arriving. Tenth Census, Popu- 
lation, 461-463. 

1820-67. Number of alien passengers arriving by quarter years. 
Arrivals of Immigrants, U. S., 34-74. 

Total number for each year found in official reports on immi- 
gration, bound with Commerce and Navigation Reports since 
1868, and before that with reports of Department of State. 
Age of Immigrants. 

1820-67. ‘Total number of alien passengers by age divisions : 
under 15 years; 15 to 40 years; 40 years and over.—Arrivals 
of Immigrants, U. S., 74. 1868-72. Number of immigrants 
only; 1873-88. Ages and nationalities of Immigrants.—Arri- 
vals of Immigrants, U.S., 74. 

1820-68. Total number of alien passengers by age periods of 
five years up to 40 years; and from 1868 total number of alien 
passengers is given by age periods: under 15 years; 15 years to 
40 years; 40 years and over.— Reports of Immigration. 
1820-55. Ages given in five-year groups.— Bromwell’s //is- 
tory of Immigration. 

Age of foreign born by one-year periods.— U. S. Census, 1880. 
Population, 552. 

Sex of Immigrants. 

1820-90. Sex given by age periods.— Reports on Immigration. 
1820-55. Sex of immigrants.— Bromwell’s History of Jmmi- 
gration. 

Statement, by nationalities, of number and sex of alien passen- 
gers arriving in the United States from 1857 to 1867, and of im- 
migrants only from 1868-88.—Arrivals of Immigrants, U. S., 34. 
Sex of total foreign-born population, in 1880, by states.— UW. S. 
Census, Population, 342. 

Nationality of Immigrants. 

Nationalities by continents and countries.—Arrivals of Immi- 
grants, U. S., 34-74. 

Nationality of immigrants.— Jmmigration Reports. 

Total number from each nation, by years, from 1820-55.— 


Bromwell’s History of Immigration. Susan CUSHMAN. 
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STATISTICS OF VACCINATION. 


Neue Beitriige zur Frage des Impfschutzes. Zweite Beobachtungs- 
serie, 1887-88. Von Josef Kérési, Director des Budapester Com- 
munal-statistischen Bureaus. Berlin, 1891. 

Josef Kérési has undoubtedly contributed more to the statistical 
study of vaccination than anyone now living. Many years ago a 
French artillery officer, Carnot, proposed in opposition to vaccination 
the theory that by preventing small-pox vaccination had increased 
other diseases. He even went so far as to say that it interfered with 
the birth rate, and that the depopulation of France was due to vacci- 
nation. John Simon made the significant comment upon this pseudo- 
theory that Post ergo propter was never more whimsicallv illustrated. 
For the argument goes simply to claim as the effect of vaccination 
whatever evils have ovcurred since its recovery: and M. Carnot’s 


moderation may be praised that, with the infinite resources of this 


proof, he did not convict Jenner of causing last year’s inundation of 


the Rhone.” Singularly enough, the same line of argument is being 
employed by the oppovents of vaccination at the present day. 

The very full statistical tables in this pamphlet are a continuation 
of the similar series which the author presented to the International 
Medical Congress at Washington in 1887, and they differ from all 
other observations in this, that, in the case of all persons admitted to 
hospitals, all persons who died in hospitals, and all persons who died 
in Budapest and the provinces of Hungary, observations were made 
as to their condition with reference to vaccination. The statistics of 
his former pamphlet, with reference to 1886, are also included in this 
summary. ‘These make in all observations on 53,520 patients admit- 
ted to hospitals for ailments of all sorts, 5818 deaths in the same 
hospitals from all causes, and 58,639 deaths in Budapest and the 
Hungarian provinces from all causes. 

The author makes the same sharp distinction as before between the 
terms morbidity, ¢. e., the ratio of the sick to the living, mortality, the 
ratio of the dead to the living, and /ethality, the ratio of the dead to 
the sick. 

In his concluding chapter, entitled Bilanz der Impfung (the balance 


which should be credited to vaccination), he terms the advantage 
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gained by the introduction of vaccination a colossal protection, and if 
by any possible argument the small percentage of increase from 
scrofula, erysipelas, and skin diseases could be attributed to vaccina- 
tion, the loss is outweighed more than three hundred-fold by the sav- 
ing in the mortality from small-pox. 

The British Parliamentary Commission will find in this pamphlet 


much food for reflection. 


S. W. A. 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL CENSUS OF CRIMINALS IN MINNESOTA. 


In Minnesota, under the direction of the Board of Corrections and 
Charities, of which Rev. H. H. Hart is secretary, a semi-annual prison 
census is taken, entirely different, it is believed, from any other prison 
enumeration in the country. An enumeration of all prisoners is made 
twice each year, in mid-summer and in mid-winter. No serious diffi- 
culties are met, and the results are regarded as satisfactory. The 
eighth of these censuses was taken December 31, 1891. A synopsis 
of the returns is published in order to show the method and the nature 
of the results. ‘The total number of prisoners was 962, of whom 838 
were serving sentence and 124 were awaiting trial. The number of 
prisoners awaiting trial is 50 less than the number December 31, 1890, 
and is the smallest number ever reported. 

Of the 838 prisoners serving sentence 467 are state convicts and 

371 are petty convicts, serving seutence in jails or workhouses. The 
number of state convicts is one less than a year ago, and only 25 more 
than the number at the close of 1885, so that the increase of state- 
prison convicts in the past six years has been less than 6 per cent. 
- The number of petty convicts is 80 more than it was a year ago, 
but most of this increase is found in the Minneapolis city workhouse, 
whose inmates have increased from 96 December 31, 1890, to 157 
December 31, 1891. The number of inmates in the St. Paul city 
workhouse decreased from 194 December 31, 1889, to 118 December 
31, 1891. 

The total number of prisoners of all kinds in the state has increased 
15 per cent in the past six years, and has decreased 6 per cent in the 
past two years. The prison census is shown in the following table : — 
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Midni Dec. 20, | Dee. 31, Dee.31, | Dee. 31, Dee. 31, 
At Mic night. 1885. 1888, 1889. 1890. 1891, 
Prisoners awaiting trial — 

In city and village lockups... .... 

In county jails... ....c.cceccccceee 


Total awaiting trial 
Prisoners serving sentence — 
In city and village lockups. ...... 
Pi CN Bias occncciccciee nnn 
In St. Paul city workhouse 
In Minneapolis city workhouse... 
In House of Good Shepherd 


Total petty convicts............ 

Bk BONES BENNO co 000 000 veeee0 

In state reformatory............. 
Total state convicts........... 

Total serving sentence............. 

Grand total number of prisoners. .. 





STATISTICAL ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND JOURNALS. 


Journal de ja Soci¢té de Statistique de Paris. April, 1891. 


Etude sur les placements faits a ['étranger par les differents peuples. 
By M. Georges Martin. 


5 


M. Martin makes an elaborate study of the financial relations 
of various civilized nations, as shown by the Bourse quotations in 
their principal cities. Insomuch as the tables are concerned simply 
with the number and general classification of the securities quoted, 
the results obtained are exceedingly general, but have considerable 
value as showing the general direction of foreign investments in the 
several countries. The estimation of these debts in quantity would 
be rendered difficult by variations in the volume of coin in circulation ; 
by the impossibility of obtaining complete data save by examination 
of the books of the great banking houses ; and by the diversity of laws 
governing the admission of stocks and quotations. Even in this quali- 
tative comparison the results are rendered misleading by reason of 
tax laws, aud the consequent institutions of private bourses, as, for 


instance, the number of quotations on the Paris Bourse is largely 
j se) 
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diminished by the taxes laid on transfers of foreign obligations and 
government securities. Another misleading factor is the great diver- 
sity in the form of securities, which may be with us divided into com- 
mon and preferred stock, into first mortgage, income or debenture 
bonds, ete. The French custom is to do away with such distinctions, 
and issue ali stock or bonds in a single form. 

Holding in mind these various limitations the general results of the 
investigation are shown as follows : — 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF FORFIGN SECURITIES QUOTED IN THE MARKETS 
OF VARIOUS CREDITOR STATES. 


England. Germany. | France. | Holland. Belgium. | Switzerland. 


Gov't securities 265 1442 109 108 H 26 
City and provincial } 100 70 43 4 
SE icesecaws ons 
Stocks 743 104 118 100 
I cinteias abate satis thekcas 505 264 103 174 
Total quotations 591 3341 386 
Quotations peculiar } 1200 115 140 107 
to each country. § 
1 The apparent inferiority of France is ascribed to restrictive legislation on Bourse trans- 


fers. * Certain loans of Austro-Hungarian Seigneurs. * Algerian loans. 


The following table shows the distribution of investments according 
to locality — 


England. Germany. | France. Holland. Belgium. Switzerland. 


Europe 212 465 176 164 
errr i3 . 1 
23 13 


23 
167 


America.... 
Oceanica. 
Miscellaneous 


The following conclusions are drawn from the tables. England is 
by far the greatest foreign investor among nations, and American 
securities form nearly one-half of its quotations; three-quarters of 
them, if colonial securities are excluded. State funds here form a 
small fraction of the total, much less than in Germany or France. The 
English thus appear to be more ready to assume risks, with the hope 
of increased returns, than are other European nations, and the pro- 
portion of low-interest investments, such as European government 
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securities, is small. It also appears from other tables that the Scotch 
are yet more adventurous than the English. After the United States, 
England chooses her American investments in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, Brazil, and Chili. 

The small number of private securities, and the absence of provin- 
cial and city loans in the French quotations, is accounted for by the 
unfavorable legislation, and the results for France are thereby rendered 
unsatisfactory. ‘The United States is represented by one Federal bond 
and one corporation. 

Germany is the next great creditor among nations. Whether it is 
more important than France is uncertain, the relations being obscured 
by French restrictions. An especial feature is the large number of 
loans of the minor civil divisions ; and doubtless this is a consequence 
of the socialistic extension of government activity, together with the 
admirable system of local corporations. A marked difference is dis- 
covered between the Bourses of Berlin and Frankfort; a larger pro- 
portion of American securities and city and provincial loans being 
quoted at the Bourse at Frankfort, while Berlin is mainly occupied 
with government securities of European countries. Except United 
States investments, Germany appears to be partial to European 
securities, particularly in the centre, north, and east. Spain is but 
slightly represented on the German Bourses. 

The Bourse of Amsterdam is represented by a large number of 
quotations, and the United States absorbs one-third of them (128). 
Russia is the next in order, with 69 quotations. Finally, the number 
of foreign securities quoted at Amsterdam far exceeds the number of 
Dutch quotations in other markets, thus apparently placing Holland 
prominently in the list of national creditors. 

Belgium is represented by a large number of quotations, but admis- 
sion to the Bourse is especially easy, and many stocks are there which 
would be excluded from other markets. Here Italy leads with 40 


quotations. France and the Argentine Republic follow with 37 each. 
The United States is represented by nothing but the Federal 4’s 


and 44’s. 

The Swiss quotations are not large in number but are about evenly 
distributed, with a preference for Italy and Austria. The United 
States is represented by 9 railroads. 

As to the debtor nations, the following facts are presented. The 
United States is by far the most considerable debtor, being repre- 
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sented abroad by 489 investments, or one-sixth of the sum total. Of 
these 222 belong exclusively to European markets and are not quoted 
in America, as follows: 5 state bonds, 11 city loans, 82 stocks (17 
being railroads), 114 bonds (93 being of railroads). The total value 
of these 222 investments is estimated by the author to amount to 
$694,000,000, with an interest account of about $34,700,000. The 
minimum of the total interest account due other countries is estimated 
as follows: — 
Securities owned in Europe exclusively, . . . . « « « $34,700,000 


Stocks, bonds, loans, ete. quoted in Europe and America, 54,000,000 
Federal loans at 4and 44 percent, . . . . 2. «© e « « 5,000,000 


Total, "$93,700,000 

In return for the payment of this enormous annual account coupons of 
foreign securities are received yearly, amounting to about $8,000,000. 
There is thus a drain apon the United States, according to M. Martin, 
of over $80,000,000 a year. This is apparently divided between 
England, Holland, and Germany in decreasing proportions. 

Australia follows next on the list of debtors, and then Austro- 
Hungary with 206 foreign quotations. The Argentine Republic is 
represented by 123 securities abroad. Russia has 144 foreign quota- 
tions. ‘The list is closed by Italy, India, Spain, Brazil, Mexico, and 
the South American Republics, with many of the minor countries of 
Europe and the East. 

In conclusion, all of the creditor states appear to be in West Europe, 
except Hong Kong, which is really a dependeney of England. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium alone can exact tribute 
from all the other countries of the world. They alone can import 
more than they export without bringing on financial stringencies. 
Their relations to their debtors make them more or less independent 
of the tariff systems of others; whereas, they, by restricting their 
markets for the goods of other nations, especially the United States, 
have it in their power to drain those countries of coin to an enormous 
extent. Witiiam Z. Ripvey. 


Journal des Eeonomistes. Sept., 1891. 

The Progress of Paper Money. By E. Fournier de Flaix. 

The Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and Chili, among the most 
prosperous of South American nations, have within a few years re- 
sorted to issues of paper money. Greece has followed, and Austria, 
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Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Russia are fast coming to such financial 
straits that they must issue a paper currency. 

The finances of Italy are in a serious condition. Were France to 
withdraw from the Latin Union, over 400,000,000 francs must be 
given up to her: moreover, over 150,000,000 francs must be exported 
yearly to pay interest on her debt, four-fifths of this going to France. 
The support of France is all that prevents Italy, then, from the evils 
of paper currency. 

Portugal is even more dependent than Italy, being mortgaged to 
England, with an annual interest payment of 155,000,000 fr. The 
establishment of a national bank in 1887 and her gold standard gave 
a good foreign credit; but this has been shaken by exploitations in 
Africa and the crisis in the firm of Baring Bros., who were their rep- 
resentatives in England. She mortgaged her revenues by a sale 
of the tobacco monopoly, and projected vast financial and economic 
reforms. ‘The Bank of Portugal has now received the right to issue 
inconvertible notes, in order to tide over its difficulties. The state 
of affairs appears to be such that this will become a permanent 
medium. 

In Spain the burden of yearly deficits has been shifted upon the Bank 
of Spain by means of loans, and now amounts to over 600,000,000 
280,000,000 fr. of a budget of 800,000,000 are devoted 


Now, in face of all this debt, the Liberals have 


francs. 
to interest account. 
granted permission to the bank to extend its circulation to an enormous 
sum, so that the present circulation varies from 745 to 740 million 


francs, and may be increased yet further, the government being recom- 


pensed by large loans. Ifere then is such a close connection between 


state and bank that the country is virtually flooded with a useless mass 
of paper money. Already there is a depreciation of nearly 10 per 
cent, 7 per cent of this being due to the last extension of the paper 


a 


money circulation. 

The republics of South America are in a worse state, but being 
young, and having vast natural resources, the future prospect is more 
favorable. 

Such depreciation, now reaching in South America 60 per cent, in 
Austria and Russia 20-30 and even 40 per cent, surely cannot go much 
farther without national bankruptcy and commercial disaster. 


WitiiaM Z. RIpPLey. 
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The Monetary Circulation in France. 

By request of Parliament the amount of money in the hands of the 
government, together with that in the three great banking establish- 
ments of France, has been recently determined. All moneys in gold, 
and five-franc pieces in silver, in the hands of collectors or other govern- 
ment officials, in all branches of the Banks of France and of Algeria, 
the Crédit lyonnais, and the Societé generale, were counted. On 
April 22, 1891, the total circulation in these places was 120,500,000 
frances, of which 97,000,000 were in bank notes, and 23,500,000 in 
specie. About 70 per cent of the specie is in gold, and 30 per cent 
in silver. 884 per cent of the gold is in French coins, and the rest is 
classed as follows: 52 per cent Belgium, 34 per cent Italian, 11 per 
cent Austrian. Of the silver 69 per cent is French and 31 per cent 
of foreign coin. The department of the Seine has relatively less gold 
than six of the other departments. As a rule, the departments in the 
south central part of the country have the greatest proportion of gold, 
while those on the frontiers and sea-coast possess a relatively larger 
amount of silver. W. Z. R. 
Revue d’Eeonomie Politique. May, June, 1891. 

Une statistique des mariages. By Prof. Harald Westergaard. 

The following tables, taken from this article, give the average age 
of marriage in different classes of society in Copenhagen and the 
island of Funen. 

COPENHAGEN. 


Women. 


sankers, merchants, professions, etc 32.2 years. 26.5 years. 
Petty employers, artisans.......... 3 ‘ 27.6 
Kc Aawees craccsesersasadiecensansdeeseesboeews 4 2. " 26. 
Servants and sub-employes............ 28. . 26.8 


Day laborers, unskilled workmen. : 27.5 * 26.8 


Vomen. 


Employers, capitalists, landed proprietors.......... 31. 26.7 years. 
Artisans, merchants, etc........ 

PONE CRINGE, CBG... .00e cccnc cveesececse 

Peasant proprietors 

Laborers with property 

Day laborers............ . 

Servants... 
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The next table shows the relative increase of the several classes : — 


COPENHAGEN. 
Children per Marriage.| Total Births.* Children Living.* 


3.44 97 109 
2. 3.22 Mt 97 
i IO 6 oa dices peas einer 2.57 s+ | 90 
4. Sub-clerks........ niin 2.87 90 94 
5. Laborers 3.01 100 


Average number 3.00 


* Class 5 being the basis at 100. 
The last table shows the relation of number of children to mor- 
tality. 


Of 100 Children Of 100 Families 


have died were born lived 

Family 20.0 100 80 
19.1 200 162 

25.1 300 225 

400 306 

500 377 

600 413 

700 449 

800 478 

900 27 


These illustrate the familiar facts that marriage, as a rule, occurs 
at a later period of life for men than for women; and that the dis- 
parity in ages is less in the lower ranks of society than in the upper 
classes. Fewer children are born to a marriage in the higher social 


grades, but far more children survive. Finally, as the size of the 


family increases, the mortality becomes greater, not only absolutely 
but relatively, the vitality being considerably higher. These facts 
are not new but are very clearly illustrated and proven by the tables, 
and in this clearness lies the value of the article for the statistician and 
publicist. WituiaM Z. Ripcey. 
Revue d’Hygiene. November 20, 1891. 

De la Morbidité et la Mortalité par Professions. By Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon. 

This article is based upon the records of the city of Paris for the 
five years 1885-89, and contains many diagrams and tables showing 
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the death rate per 1000 living males for each of the more common 
occupations and at different age periods. There are also comparative 
tables to show that those results compare very favorably with the 
results of similar investigations in England and Switzerland. The 
limited space will not allow a review of the whole article, so that the 
mere conclusions of Dr. Bertillon must suffice. 

The investigation is made on the mortality statistics for four age 
periods, and for the male population only. These age periods are 
20-29 years, 30-39 years, 40- '9 years, and 50-459 years. The average 
death rates of males in Paris for these different age periods are 11.1, 
14.9, 21.2, and 31.2, respectively. The occupations are classed in 
eleven groups as follows : — 

1. Occupations exposing the individual to the inclemencies of the 
weather and with irregular hours of sleep. Such are, notably, the 
occupations which coachmen, hack drivers, and car drivers follow, and 
the death rates among this class are higher than all others for each of 
the age periods; these rates are, respectively, 16.4, 20.5, 32, and 58. 

2. Occupations exposing individuals to the weather but with regular 
hours for work and for sleep. These professions are as healthful as 
the preceding class are injurious. Among those who follow such 
occupations are farmers, kitchen-gardeners and florists, game-keepers, 
ete. Fishermen and boatmen also, in certain respects, belong to this 
group. The mortality for the four age periods is 11.1, 13.6, 21.6, 
and 30. 

3. Occupations exposing individuals to the respiration of dry dust 
but in the open air. This group comprises such occupations as stone- 
cutting, masonry, etc., and the rates of mortality are 9.5, 16, 23.7, and 
51.4. For quarrymen, however, the rates are much higher, being 
respectively, 20.1, 21.2, 23.4, and 39. The high mortality in this 
class of laborers is due to phthisis and other lung troubles, which seem 
to be aggravated by the dust which the men breathe. Deaths from 
violence also are very numerous. 

4. Occupations exposing individuals to the respiration of dry dust 
but in confined places. Such are the occupations of machinists, lock- 
smiths, gunsmiths, potters, brushmakers, etc. The mortality in this 
class is somewhat lower than in the preceding group. 

5. Occupations exposing individuals to the respiration of soft dust 
(poussiéres molles). This class includes millers, bakers, weavers, etc. 


The mortality here is not so great as in the preceding class. 
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6. Occupations exposing individuals to excessive heat, to smoke, or 
to steam. This class includes blacksmiths, glass workers, crystal 
workers, etc. The mortality is not very high in Paris, but the rates 
are much higher in Switzerland and England. Mechanics have an 
average mortality. Bakers owe their high rates, no doubt, to the dust 
they breathe, glass and crystal workers to the substances they handle. 


7. Oceupations exposing the individual to the absorption of injuri- 


ous substances. Such occupations include lead workers, file makers, 
painters, potters, printers, etc., and the rates are comparatively high, 
16, 24, 28, and 42, respectively. 

8. Occupations exposing individuals to the use of alcohol. Such are, 
notably, wine merchants, bar-tenders, etc. But the rates in Paris 
(12, 21, 25, and 30) are less than in England and Switzerland. 

9. Occupations exposing men to accidents. Such occupations, for 
example, as mining, are subject to high rates of mortality from this 
cause. Coal and iron miners would have a very fair rate of mortality 
were it not for the numerous accidents to which they are subject. 
The same may be said of fishermen. 

10. Sedentary occupations. Some of these occupations are well 
favored because they are exercised in the open air, as, for example, 
that of fruit and fish dealers; for this class the average rates are 6, 8, 
9,and 12. Other sedentary occupations are, on the contrary, very un- 
healthful; dry-goods clerks, for example, have the high rates of 15, 
25, 40, and 49, respectively, for the four age periods. Mortality 
among tailors is equally high, while that among rope and clock makers 
and engravers is low. Bankers and bank clerks have a high mortality. 

11. Liberal professions. Priests, magistrates, etc., have a very low 
death rate; lawyers, architects, and engineers have rates lower than 
the average. The mortality among doctors is very low in Paris, but 
this is not true of England and Switzerland, where the mortality of 
this class is greater than the average. 

Dr. Bertillon states the difficulties which surround the correct inter- 
pretation of such statistical results, and shows the many obstacles to 
the collection of so many and such diverse facts. The results, how- 
ever, correspond to those obtained in England and Switzerland, and 
from the tables comparing the various professions the relations of 
some of them to the average rate of mortality for all male occupations 
have been made out. 

The following classes of workmen have a mortality Jess than the 
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average mortality for all occupations at different age periods : farmers, 
gardeners, florists, game-keepers, fishermen, boatmen, lace and _ silk 
workers, smiths, machinists, iron workers, moulders, tanners, leather 
makers, carpenters, wood carvers, carpet makers, straw workers, hat- 


wf 


ters, sugar refiners, butter, cheese, egg and fruit merchants, grocers, 
jewelers, lapidists, watch and clock makers, bronze workers, postmen 
and telegraph operators, clerical gentlemen, lawyers, physicians and 
surgeons, professors, directors of schools, teachers, and architects. 
The following classes of workmen, however, have a mortality 
greater than the average for all occupations: steam fitters, lead and 
zinc workers, wood turners, coopers, locksmiths, masons, stone cutters, 
sculptors, quarrymen, painters, glass workers, plasterers, decorators, 
plumbers, tailors, cobblers, barbers, bakers, confectioners, wine and 
liquor merchants, wagon makers, printers, lithographers, engravers, 
book-binders, coaclimen, car and omnibus drivers, hostlers, dry-goods 
clerks, hosiers, solicitors, public ministers, and instructors of music, 
dancing, drawing, and fencing. Gary N. CaLkins. 


The Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen. August, 1891. 
Prozentharechnung iiber den Personenverkehr. 


This treats in an interesting way the percentage statistics of the 
passenger traffic upon the royal Prussian State railways for the three 
months, December, 1889, March and July, 1890. The details are set 
forth in comprehensive tables of which the following is a collected 


summary :— 
RELATION OF PASSENGER CLASSES. 


. , | Per Cent of | 
Number of | Receipts. | T me ' Per Cent of 
| | ot: , 
Passengers. M. _ Total Receipts. 
Passengers. 


Classes. 


WMI. 5s dvix exassave 237,943 1,996,182 004 


2nd class 5,850,164 13,794,801 .098 
3rd class 29,099,576 21,947,275 ARB 
4th class 24,456,863 13,317,699 | 409 


59,644 46 51,055,957 





This shows the general unprofitableness of first-class passenger 
traffic upon European railways. It is also a noteworthy fact that 
while of the total number of passengers 45.8 per cent travelled less 
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than 10 kilometres, and 88.7 per cent less than 50 kilometres, yet only 
37.4 per cent of the total receipts were obtained from those passen- 
gers who were transported distances less than 50 kilometres. 

Die Giiterbewegung auf deutschen Eisenbahnen in Jahre 1890. 

The freight traffic over German railways in 1890 is compared with 
that of 1889, 1888, and 1887. The same subject is treated by 


quarterly periods from 1885 in the following issue, where the com- 


parative tonnage of different kinds of freight is shown by statistical 
tables and graphical charts. The official reports of various European 
railways have been summarized, among them those of Belgium for 
1889, of Spain for 1888, of the Netherlands for 1889, of Wurtem- 
burg for 1889, of Switzerland for 1889, of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden for 1889, and of the royal-imperial railways of Austria. 
Victor RosewaTer. 

Conrad’s Jahrbuch. July, 1891. 

Die Ergebnisse der Konkursstatistii. By Dr. A. Wirminghaus. 

The extensive study of the statistics of bankruptcy, by Dr. A. Wir- 
minghaus, is continued through the July, August, and September 
numbers. The author analyzes in detail the figures attainable for all 
the important civilized countries. ‘The problems upon which he 
attempts to throw light are the number of bankruptcies, whether 
declared at the instance of creditor, devtor, or the courts; the distri- 
bution among different occupations ; the amounts put in liquidation ; 
the causes of the bankruptcy and the financial results of its legal termi- 
nation. The bankruptcy statisties as presented vary greatly in differ- 
ent countries, and their incompleteness renders any present conclusions 
impossible. 

Frauenarbeit. By Prof. Stieda. { August. 

This article presents an interesting discussion of the labor of 
women. Prof. Stieda shows that the excess of females over males in 
Europe, even if the latter were all able and willing to support a wife, 
would still require a large number of women to be self-sustaining. 
This number is further increased when we remember that over 10 per 
cent of the men remain unmarried. After tracing the historical 
development of the labor of women, the question of its extent in 
Europe today is taken up. The proportion of the number of working 
women to that of the whole laboring class is very irregular; it is 40 
per cent in Italy; only 11 per cent in the United States. In Germany 
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the number per 100 of adult women engaged in laborious pursuits 
runs from 17.1 per cent in Schleswig-Holstein to 49.8 per cent in 
South Bavaria. Prof. Stieda gives a list of industries with the ratios 
of male and female employes ; the number of women in the building 
trades seems to be decreasing, in the others increasing. In Germany 
the increase in the number of working women from 1875 to 1882 was 
26.1 per cent, while the increase in the total number of laborers was 
but 17.6 per cent. The conclusion reached is that the labor of women 
should be restricted in extent, not suppressed; that the state should 
interfere so far as to prescribe regulations for maintaining health and 


morality, and should enforce its laws stringently. V. R. 


Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung and Statistik. IV, No. 2, 1891. 

Neuere Untersuchungen uber die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in 
Holland. By Dr. Otto Pringsheim. 

Authoritative statistical information is given concerning the hours 
of labor, the dwellings and wages of workingmen in Holland,— the 
results his recent study of the condition of the laboring classes in that 
country. 

Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus, 1890. Nos. 3-4. Dres- 
den, August, 1891. 

The larger part of this issue is devoted to the movement of popu- 
lation in Saxony during 1889, and to the statistics of savings banks in 
that country from 1849 to 1888. The following summary presents 
the principal vital statistics of the year with comparison with the im- 


mediately previous years, upon the basis of 1000 of the population :— 


1876-80 


rer rrr 8.86 
| 43.42 
ere 28.59 


Increase weahiede 14.83 


The savings banks have grown with steady regularity. The value 
of the average individual deposit in 1849 was 143 marks, and in 1888, 
399. The highest point this has ever reached was in 1878 and 1880, 
when it equalled 372 marks. This indicates that the crisis which came 
in 1873 had compelled the person of limited means to draw out his 


deposits. Since 1880, however, the depositor has renewed his efforts. 
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In 1849 there was one deposit book to 23.24 of the population, and 
in 1888, 2.24, thus showing a remarkable adoption of the system. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. London. June, 1891. 

On Prison Ethics and Prison Labor. By F. J. Mouatt, LL.D. 
Relates especially to conditions in Lower Bengal in India. 

The Charitable Aspects of Medical Relief. By Dr. J. Charles 
Steele. Shows the accommodations of the London hospitals, and 
cost of maintenance. 

Results of the recent census and estimates of population in the largest 
English towns. By Noel A. Humphreys. Analyses of statistical 
returns of 28 English towns: Area, 258,869 acres; persons to an 
acre, 36.2; population, 1891 (unrevised), 9,379,711; increase per 
cent, 1881-91, 11.2. Argues that decennial censuses are misleading 
for calculation of birth and death rates in intermediate years. In 
Liverpool, for example, the death rates in 1889 and 1890 were esti- 
mated at 21.6 and 23.6, when it is now seen that they were 25 and 27.8. 

Preliminary returns of the Census in India (1891). Population 
will amount to 286 millions, of which 654 are under feudatory rule. 


The increase during the decade was 29 millions. 


Influence of custom duties on the price of wheat. By A. de Foville. 

Influence of civilization upon the movement of the population. By 
P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 

On the Nature and Uses of Averages. By Dr. John Venn. [Sept. 

Dr. Venn discusses the various sorts of averages which can be used, 


and compares in particular the median and arithmetical average. For 
the bulk of statistical inquiry he concludes that almost any kind of 
average will answer the purpose. For accurate quantitative results 
the selection of the kind of average must depend upon the precise 
object we have in view. In certain cases he suggests whether there 
is a necessary gain in using any kind of average. This paper, as well 
as the remarks made by Mr. Francis Galton and Prof. Edgeworth, is 
of great interest. 
lotes on the preliminary returns of the censuses 1890-91. 

A résumé is given of the census returns of France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Norway, Cape Colony, and Victoria. 

The Zone system on the Hungarian railways. 

This is the translation of an article by Dr. Amboise Nemenyi, 
originally published in the Revue d’ Economie Politique. 
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The progress of hippophagy in France and on the Continent as 
shown from statistics. By Ch. Morot. 

It is shown that there is an increase in the consumers of horses, 
asses, and mules. In several places in France ordinary butchers are 
seriously alarmed by the competition of the new trade. 

Journal of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Sept., 1891. 

The Congested Districts. By Richard J. Kelly. 

Bank Reserves and Currency Reform. By Professor C. F. Bastable. 
Favors the establishment of a single issuing body for the United 
Kingdom. 

Trish Progress during the past ten years, 1881-1890. By T. W. 
Grimshaw, M.D., Registrar-General. Considers the vital statistics, 
valuation, agriculture, trade, manufactures, capital, loans, banking, 
taxation and revenue, post-office, education, and poor relief. The con- 
clusions are summed up in the following table: — 





1890. | Increase. Decrease. 


Valuation per head of population in £ | oF 3. 0.30 
Valuation of agricultural land per head of rural 

population in £........... | @ 3. 0.50 
Acres of cereal crops per mend of 1 pepalation 0.34 ~ 
Acres of meadow and clover per head of anietonesa 0.39 45 0.06 
Acres of all crops per head of population...........| 1.00 -05 0.05 
Heads of cattle per head of population (3 np = = , 

head of cattle).... 0.98 2 0.23 
Acres of grass lands per head of cattle 2.00 wcsen 
Gallons of whiskey distilled per head of population 1.80 8 1.00 
Barrels of beer brewed per head of population 0.37 De 0.16 
Railway capital in £ per head of population 6.60 a 1.10 
Railway receipts in £ per head of population 0.50 65 0.15 
Tons of shipping per head of population... .... 2.09 2s 0.14 
Cash balances, etc. in Joint-Stock Banks in £ per 

head of population. ..... 5.80 ; 1.30 
Deposits in Saving Banks in © | per rhe ad of popula- 0.70 2 0.50 

tion . nee | 
Customs receipts in £ per y head ¢ of £ population 0.38 | 45 0.07 
Letters delivered per head of population 15.90 
Number of persons relieved under Poor-law Acts 

per 1000 of the population 114.20 


The Economie Review. October, 1891. London. 
The Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of Prisons for the year 
ending March 31, 1891, is analyzed on page 554. An analysis of 


sentences shows that crimes of dishonesty or malice have largely de- 
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creased ; that crimes against social discipline have about kept pace 
with the population; and that drunkenness has largely decreased. 
Attention is called to the barometric scale of crime, by which it ap- 
pears that crime has a tendency to run high in October. Comparison 
is made with the statistics of pauperism, and it is concluded that 
extreme poverty does not appear to increase crime. 

The Preliminary Report on the Census of England and Wales, 1891, 
is discussed by Mr. Edwin Cannan, and some fresh conclusions are 
drawn. An interesting table showing the number of persons per 
thousand of England and Wales in nineteen different divisions at each 
census, 1801-1891, is drawn up. It is concluded that it is impossible 
to show the distribution of the population between country and town. 

In making these references to the Economic Review, attention 
should be called to the excellent and valuable summaries of Parlia- 
mentary inquiries and official returns made by Mr. Cannan in each 
number. 

Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society. 1890-91. 

The Local Taxation of Chief Rents. By Prot. Munro. 

Our Note Bank System. By Thomas B. Moxon. Gives statistics 
of banking circulations of different countries. 

Pauperism, past and present. By J. M. Rhodes. 

Illustrates the paper by maps of England, showing the density of 
population, coal production, indoor pauperism, outdoor relief, tax 
rates in the pound, brewers licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, codperators, friendly societies, savings banks, wages of agri- 
cultural laborers. 

The Fortnightly Review. December. 
The Canadian Census. By J. G. Colmer. 
The growth of the population in Canada between 1881 and 1891 


increased ouly 11.66, by no means meeting expectations. The article 


resents various explanations for the disappointment, and predicts 
t I 


greater progress in the next ten years. 
The Charity Organization Review. London. December, 1891. 

Character and development of the German Labor Colonies, from the 
opening of the first colony in 1882 to 1889. By Dr. Berthold. 

This is based upon a more complete article on *‘:2 Statistics of the 
German Labor Colonies, by the sume author, published in Berlin, 


1891. Several pages of statistics are given, showing the length of 


5 


stay in the colonies and the reasons for discharge. 








